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A new MARRIJANE AND JOSEPH HAYES play. Based on the New York 
Herald Tribune, Inc. famous Comic Strip “PENNY” by Harry Haenigsen. 


we PENNY 


This is the bright and lively story of a charming miss. 
























Penny has her own way of looking at the world — and 
her own means of attaining her own ends. She has mod- 
ern parents, who look terribly old-fashioned to Penny and 
her friends. Says Penny: “Father has the quaint idea that 
I must learn by experience. But what he has never learned 
by experience is that my experience is inevitably harder 
on him than it is on me.” She then proceeds to demon- 
strate, and the havoc that she raises makes for three action- 


filled, fun-provoking acts. 


As in other plays written by the Hayes team, the main theme is explored in sub-plots that offer 
excellent roles and a chance for a director to stage an unusual and captivating production. 
Newspaper readers all over the country have taken PENNY to heart; now theatre audiences 
will have the same opportunity. 





7 Men — 7 Women Interior Books 90 Cents Royalty, $25.00 
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Be sure it is seen. . . make it sparkle! 























We put our light in the best schools, 


theatres, hotels, arenas and clubs. T g QB U - 4 4 
Strong Spotlights project.a brilliant, flickerless A R C § - 0 T L i ts # T 


spot—sharp edged from head to flood. 












; with adjustable self-regulating 
Two-element variable fo¢al length objective transformer in base. 


lens system. Horizontal masking control 


angles 45° in each direttion. 
Fast operating 6-slide color boomerang. 


Plug into any 110-volt ouffet. Fully automatic. 
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MAUDIE AND 


A 3-act comedy; 5m, 9w, extras as desired. 1 set. Based on the “Maudie” books by Graeme and Sarah Lorimer. 


"A ROLLICKING COMEDY’ 


—THE NEW YORK TIMES 


DRAMATICS 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS - COPIES NOW AVAILABLE 


A RARE SORT OF COMEDY—While especially designed to de- 
light a high school cast and audience, distinguished reviewers have 
acclaimed the freshness and wit of the “Maudie” material. The 
Ladies Home Journal speaks of its “irresistible magnetism." The 
New York Times sums up with "The amorous experiments, triumphs, 
and misadventures of the sub-deb heroine are unfailingly divert- 
ing." It is seldom that light-hearted (sometimes hilarious) writing 
about young people achieves such substantial critical backing. 





























STORY “You’d think parents would get over this 
idea that the age of consent means theirs,” 
wails Maudie, for her parents have suddenly decided 
to cool off her romance with Davy. This romance has 
lasted since a childhood snowball fight right up to the 
last Senior dance at high school. And now, Mother 
and Father have suddenly started to worry — now, 
with the last summer about to start (for Davy’s off to 
college in the fall!). As a first step Father has taken a 
cottage for the summer located a good five hundred 
miles from Davy. “We don’t want you to mistake a 
passing enthusiasm for something more lasting,” 
soothes Mother, adding something about the value of 
seeing new faces. However, Maudie is struck by a 
horrible thought: Perhaps Davy will notice a few 
new faces, too! Some nerve-wracking rumors reach 
her, and in desperation Maudie decides she must do 
something! Her plan for counter-attack is to throw 
herself at some very objectionable male, with the hope 
that her parents will soon be on their knees, pleading 
with her to go back to Davy. That’s the plan, but 
there are some serious drawbacks. This summer resort 
doesn’t seem to have any men in it. Then, too, there 


are so many attractive yet languishing girls that the 
competition, even for an objectionable male, would 
be pretty grim. “You’d think somebody’d have a 
brother,” cries Maudie. But the shortage doesn’t stop 
her. She discovers a handsome though hermit-like 
writer in a cottage on the hill. He’s sufficiently older 
to be objectionable, and Maudie launches her plan 
(and herself) at the writer’s head. Her disturbed 
parents are reacting beautifully, but right at the 
height of this pretended romance, in walks Davy! 
Davy has hitchhiked the five hundred miles to see her 
—and this is what he finds! “It was all for you!” 
pleads Maudie, but her explanation falls as flat with 
the bitterly sarcastic Davy as ii dees with her parents. 
And Davy finds himself in a marvelous position to 
retaliate, for he is the only eligible male in the area! 
This delightful comedy combines some uproarious 
complications with the natural concern of a girl’s 
parents, and a fine and genuine affection between two 
young people. In the midst of all the laughter, your 
audience may find some sensible answers to some 
important questions about young people. 


PLAYBOOKS, 85c ROYALTY, $25.00 


HE OPPOSITE SEX 





Men Are Like Street Cars 


"line" the results are both unexpected and hilarious. 
(3 acts. Cast !0w, 5m. One set. Playbooks, 85c. Royalty, $25.00) 





TWO MORE DELIGHTFUL COMEDIES ABOUT “MAUDIE” 


When Maudie teaches a supposedly tongue-tied cousin a devastating 


Stag Line 


"The time has come for a new man in my life," Maudie states firmly, 
for Davy has said that they go together like a pair of old saddle shoes. 


(3 acts. Cast 7m, Ilw. One set. Playbooks, 85c¢. Royalty, $25.00) 
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NEW ORATIONS 


We here give a partial list of the new 
orations we are offering in our 
1956 catalog. 


AMERICA’S KING-SIZE TOMBOYS. Jones. Won 
S. Dak. State Collegiate Contest (Women’s 
Div.) 1955. 10 min. A most significant or- 
ation for a girl. It extols the real destiny 
of women. 50c 


CHALLENGES FOR SECURITY. Keiser. Won 
Neb. State Collegiate Contest (Women’s Div.) 
1955. 10 min. There are three challenges 
the American citizen faces today. They are: 
to become an attribute to society; to become 
tolerant of all races; and respectful of all 
religions. 50c 


DYKES. Greenlief. Won lowa State Collegiate 
Contest, 1955. 10 min. We believe this to 
be the best of this year’s collegiate winners. 
it speaks of the dykes of freedom that our 
nation has built around the world to stop 
the waves of communism. Adc 


FEAR: FRIEND OR FOE? Thielemann. Won 
Pa. State Collegiate Contest, 1955. 10 min. 
Urges that we “apply the saving principles 
of faith and education not only to the prob- 
lem of an antagonistic Russia, but all the 

roblems of this or any time.’ One of the 
est of the new orations. 60c 

FREE MEN. Sam C. Hvatt. From “Free Markets 
Make Free Men.” 8 min. ‘We should give 
humble thanks for the courage and foresight 
of our forefathers who founded a country 
where a man can work, think, speak ws 

c 


° ‘ 


worship as he desires.’ 


HIGHWAY HOMICIDE. Denholm. Won S. 
Dak. State Collegiate Contest, 1955. 10 
min. Recommends a number of reforms 
“that will enhance your chances of stay- 
ing alive.” 60c 

HOW IS YOUR CONSTITUTION? Clarence E. 
Manion. 10 min. A _ thrilling, patriotic 
speech. 50c 


HOW STANDS THE UNION? Larry McGehee. 
8 min. The author, with this oration, won 
Tenn. N.F.L., 54. A _ forceful, dramatic 
and patriotic speech. It is in answer to 
Daniel Webster, who, the legend says, 
arises from his grave to inquire, ‘’Neigh- 
bor, how stands the Union?” 60c 


IMPATIENCE AND GENEROSITY. Senator 
Margaret Chase Smith. 10 min. ‘Many 
people and many nations recognize. that it 
was partly on impatience that we built our 
nation into the greatest and most powerful 
country in the world.” 50c 


MAN CALLED JANOS, A. Darnay. Won Mo. 
State Collegiate Contest. 1955. 10 min. A 
Polish lad, fleeing with his family from the 
Russians, sees a hungry man give his loaf 
of bread to an old woman. “Great in a 
small way, and small in a great way.” 50c¢ 

MIND THE LIGHT. Voytilla. Won lowa State 
American Legion Contest, 1954; lowa N.F.L. 
(Original Oratory) 1955; and a “First’’ in 
lowa State Contest, 1955. 10 min. A well- 
written, dramatic, and forceful oration on 
the Constitution. 60c 

NARCOTICS RACKET, THE. Goodwin J. Knight, 

ov. of Calif. 8 min. A most urgent re- 
quest for help in curbing the use of nar- 


cotics. 50c 
NO ONE ANSWER. Carpenter. Won Ill. State 
Collegiate Contest, 1955. 10 min. ‘‘Solu- 


tion of the Russian problem is bound to be 
slow, groping, and for a long time, inde- 
cisive.”’ 50c 
PIPER’S TUNE, THE. Gillespie. Won Ky. Col- 
legiate Contest (Women’s Div.) 1955. 10 
min. A capable, provocative oration con- 
cerning television and its devotees. 60c 
NEGRO IN AMERICA, THE. Jordan. Won 
Ind. State Collegiate Contest, 1955. 10 


min. 50c 
WOMAN, THE KEY INDIVIDUAL OF OUR 
DEMOCRACY. Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith. 10 min. Won Rocky Mt. N.F.L., 


1955. ‘There has been too little of the 
HOME in the government and too much 
GOVERNMENT in the home.” 50c 
YOU, THE JURY. Alcorn. Won Colo. State 
Collegiate Contest, 1955. 8 min. An ex- 
pose of “the gross, suggestive, and at 
times, even immoral reading matter of a 
large part of an impressionable American 
reading public.” One of the best and most 
needed orations offered. 60c 


WETMORE 
Declamation 


1631 S. PAXTON ST. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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ORCHIDS FOR OUR 
REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


S WE come to the close of the first half of 

this school year, I am humbly grateful 
for the excellent work which is being done by 
our regional directors throughout the country. 
Not only are they sponsoring area and region- 
al conferences, which is just plain overtime 
work for which they do not receive time and a 
half pay—in fact no pay at all, but they are 
also publicizing the National Thespian Society 
whenever and wherever they have the oppor- 
tunity—so much so that we have already grant- 
ed at the time of this writing 35 new charters 
this school year and have 15 applications for 
charters on file. In addition, these regional di- 
rectors have helped to keep the withdrawal of 
charters to a minimum by encouraging delin- 
quent troupes to meet all their national obli- 
gations. Wherever our weak links are in our 
national chain, they certainly are not our re- 
gional directors. 

By the time this old year draws to its close, 
eight regional conferences will have been suc- 
cessfully staged. Your society, by encouraging 
these conferences, will have brought together 
at least 2400 high school students and teachers 
by December 31. In Ohio alone, at our four 
area conferences, our attendance exceeded 
1200. Of the eight conferences I have person- 
ally attended all but two (conflict in dates is 
my only excuse). The six conference programs, 
which I witnessed, were well planned, well 
executed, well presented. I know that both 
students and sponsors left the conferences in- 
spired to reach new heights in their own local 
theatres. They also took home with them a 
deeper understanding of the aims and services 
of our national organization. 

Although at present there are only two con- 
ferences scheduled this coming spring, Florida 
All-State and Western Pennsylvania, I feel 
sure that a number of our regional directors in 
other states are now working on details to add 
to that number for this school year. We shall 
again bring together over 5000 high school 
students and teachers before the year is out. 
Add to that the anticipated 1500 delegates 
which will attend our Sixth National Dramatic 
Arts Conference at Indiana University this 
coming June, our grand total will be close to 
7000. 

I have repeated again and again, and shall 
continue to say at every opportunity, that the 
high school theatre is not a stepchild of all 
theatre, but a live, active, evergrowing child, 
which in the not too distant future will out- 
grow its parents. The National Thespian So- 
ciety, a dramatic honor society for high school 
students and a service society for high school 
drama teachers, is an ever present part of that 
growth. 





NOW IS THE TIME 


EW applicants from all corners of the 

world at Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, numbered al- 
most 3500 this year, with only 900 new stu- 
dents accepted. Now is the time for all seniors, 
and juniors as well, to select their colleges and 
universities and to apply for admission. From 
the proverbial grapevine, I have been told that 
the present trend is better selectivity. Quality 
is becoming more important than quantity. It 
is better to be too early than too late. 

The total College of Fine Arts enrollment at 
Carnegie Tech for this year is approximately 
740 full-time students. Scholarships totalling 
7570 were awarded to 18 freshmen. 





SOMETHING NEW HAS BEEN ADDED 


The first direct current high powered arc 
spotlight with a built-in power conversion unit, 
known as the Super Trouper, was recently put 
on the market by the Strong Electric Corpora- 
tion. It is a new addition to the Strong line of 





The Strong Electric Company’s new 
Super-Trouper spotlight. 





spotlights which include the widely used 
Trouper A.C. arc spot and Trouperette incan- 
descent spot. It is especially designed for use 
in arenas, stadiums, fairgrounds, and large au- 
ditoriums and theatres. 

The Super Trouper supplies a_ sparkling 
snow white, uniformly illuminated spot such as 
is obtainable only with the use of a high in- 
tensity arc. It surpasses by many times the 
brilliancy of spot of any vertical arc type spot- 
light, and‘ projects approximately 2% times as 
bright a spot of comparable size as is possible 
with the Trouper model. For a 300 foot length 
of throw, for example, the size of the projected 
spot is variable from a minimum of 24 inches 
“head spot” to a maximum of 75 feet “flood.” 

To you sponsors who are interested in pur- 
chasing booth spotlights for your new build- 
ings, or even for your old buildings, this spot- 
light deserves further investigation. Descrip- 
tive material is available upon request from 
the Strong Electric Corporation, 104 City Park 
Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio. 





Brooks Engages Prof. Falk 
To Bring Broadway To The Road 


ROFESSOR Sawyer Falk has joined the 

Brooks Costume Co. as Costume Consult- 
ant for Academic and Community Theatres. 
He is Professor of Drama, Director of Dramatic 
Activities and Chairman of the Drama Depart- 
ment at Syracuse University; is Vice-President 
of the American National Theatre and Acade- 
my (ANTA) and a member of the Board and 
Executive Committee; on the Board of Trus- 
tees of the National Theatre Conference; and 
on the Executive Council of the New York 
State Theatre Conference; and for eight years 
he was President of the National Theatre Con- 
ference. : 

With the ever increasing interest in the pro- 
duction of costume plays by non-professional 
groups, Prof. Falk advises that he will be 
available for drama and speech conferences 
throughout the country to discuss this trend. 

During the past several months, Prof. Falk 
has been active at Brooks preparing, with the 
cooperation of the firm’s staff, costume plots of 
shows most likely to be produced by academic 
and community theatres. Upon request, these 
plots are being mailed to producing groups. 





REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


FLORIDA. ...... Roosevelt Hotel, Jacksonville 
Jr. College, Eunice A. Horne, 
Sponsor, April 27, 28. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Ambridge Sr. High School, 
(Western) Jean Donahey, National 
Senior Councilor, Brownsville 
Sr. High School, Saturday, 

April 20. 
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NEW GUIDES T0 
TV CAREERS 


AUDITIONING FOR TV 


By Martin Begley, Casting Director, 
NBC-TV Network 
and Douglas MacCrae. 


Foreword by Robert Montgomery 


How to prepare for success as a 
television actor, with practical ad- 
vice on choosing material, rehearsing, 
acting psychology, interviews, etc. 
“I recommend it as authentic an¢ 
valuable.” — Ralph Bellamy, Presi- 
dent, Actor's Equity. “It should be of 
enormous help, especially to stu- 
dents like ours who will be surely 
making the rounds after graduation.” 
— Curtis Canfield, Dean of Yale 
Drama School. 128 pages, illustrated, 
includes glossary and sample scripts. 


$3.50. 


ACTING IS A BUSINESS 
By Merrill E. Joels 


“An experienced actor achieves his 
aim of writing a compact, business- 
like outline for those who aspire to 
become actors on the stage, radio or 
television.” — American Library 
Association. “Should become required 
reading for anyone contemplating a 
future in the acting world.” — Show 
Business. —96 pages, illustrated. 
$2.50. 


HOW TO DIRECT 
FOR TELEVISION 


Edited by William I. Kaufman, NBC- 
TV 


Top TV directors, whose programs 
are viewed by millions, give 
down-to-earth information on the di- 
rector’s job and how to prepare for 
it today. 96 pages. $2.50. 


Coming in February 
FACE YOUR AUDIENCE 
Edited by William Hodapp 


Audition readings for over 50 actor's 
roles, ranging from one-minute ex- 
cerpts to ten-minute sketches com- 
plete in themselves, for actors of all 
types and ages. Includes a pronounc- 
ing glossary of foreign names and 
notes on acting techniques. 160 dou- 
ble-column pages. $3.95 


Write for our catalogue. 


Communication Art Books 


Hastings House, Publishers 
41 East 50th St., New York 22, N. Y. 








this Issue 


66 E ARE just a small rural school; we 

can only do cheap plays, which must 
be funny in order to have an audience.” In 
the national high school theatre scene one of- 
ten hears these flimsy excuses when sugges- 
tions are made to step up in theatre. It can- 
not be done, you say? Read Virginia Wiggins’s 
To Climb Steep Hills. . . and your doubts 
will all disappear. I drove round trip 500 miles 
to see her production of Seventh Heaven, and 
it was worth every mile of it. Our rural high 
schools, and some of our larger city high 
schools too, can do the “best of high school 
theatre” if the director has the fortitude for 
it. The responsibilitv is his alone. Mrs. Wig- 
gins is sponsor of Troupe 1375, Scio, Ohio, 
High School. 


—O— 


Jorn E. Rubin concludes with this issue his 
series of two articles, Lighting Facilities for 
the High School Stage. I heartily endorse 
all his recommendations of spotlights, dim- 
mer boards, and complete lighting lay-outs. 
Be sure you call the attention of your admin- 
istration and school architect to Mr. Rubin’s 
two articles especially if plans are now being 
drawn up for an auditorium in your new buila- 
ing. It certainly is more economical to include 
your lighting systems in the blue prints, rather 
than to wait until after the building is erected. 
All drama directors should be consulted in the 
equipping of any new stage, whether it be 
lights, curtains, cycloramas, scenery. Insist on 
your rights! 





B‘way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. Stage 
and TV productions. These same 
fresh and attractive professional 
costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, 
schools, churches, groups, etc. 
We stock all periods for plays, 
operettas, and musical comedies. 
Our workrooms are continually 
making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. 


Write, giving requirements and 
performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 


* 
Manhattan Costume Co. 
INCORPORATED 


1658 Broadway, N. Y. 19 
Circle 7-2396 














SIXTH NATIONAL DRAMATIC 
ARTS CONFERENCE 





INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON 





JUNE 18-238, 1956 





A FULL WEEK OF 
DRAMA AT ITS BEST! | 
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ONTINUING his series on the elements of 

play direction, Dr. Delwin Dusenbury 
passes on to adult and student directors excel- 
lent procedures for the general blocking of a 
play. As an incentive for you to read the en- 
tire article I quote two sentences which are 
indeed challenging: “Growth, not forced, but 
the natural growth and maturation developing 
from an understanding and ‘living with’ the 
play, is desirable”. . .“If you cannot help the 
actor, let him alone.” 

—()-- 


HE THEATRE Today in England is the 

subject of Mr. Ballet’s fourth article in his 
series on modern day theatre. Mr. Ballet frank- 
ly expresses his opinions about British dram- 
atists, actors and actresses with whom you, 
both student and sponsor, are well acquainted. 
This year’s series, when republished in pam- 
phlet form next summer, should be in every 
sponsor’ private library and in all school l- 
braries as well as Mr. Ballet’s series of last 
season, now available in pamphlet form. 

_— 

HE GAUDY, fantastic, yet exciting cos- 

tumes of the Elizabethan era are superb- 
ly described in Mr. Trumbo’s fourth article of 
his series, From Fillets to Flappers, a brief 
history of costume. To the period of Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, Walter Raleigh, and William 
Shakespeare travel we back in time. We shall 
visualize Queen Elizabeth and Mary of Scot- 
land as we read Mr. Trumbo’s article. We may 
even be inspired to do a costumed play of 
that period amd the school year closes next 
spring. 





—O- 
OMPLETING the issue are all regular 
features: Theatre for Children, Plays of 
the Month, Brief Views, Thespian Chatter, 
Fashions, Movies, Broadway Theatre, Skipper's 
Scuttlebutt. Here is more exciting reading for 
the new year. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


BROADWAY PRODUCERS SPECIFY 


GOTHIC SCENIC COLORS 


PACKED AND PRICED SPECIALLY FOR 
COLLEGES &@ LITTLE THEATRE GROUPS 





Complete line of scenic artists’ supplies 


Write for New 
DM1955 Cotologue and Color Card 


GOTHIC COLOR CO., INC. 


90 NINTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 11, NY 
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“inspirational” literature, practically 

anybody can do anything if he fol- 
lows routines recommended by writers 
who somehow manage to give the im- 
pression that only they have been spe- 
cially endowed, though you are wel- 
come to try “the formula.” 

The richest kind of inspiration, to my 
mind, at least, is not generalizations on 
“how to do it,” but an enthusiastic—and 
factual—account of “how it was done,” 
unhampered by complacency. A chron- 
ice of hard work done and a goal 
achieved should have its own value and 
need neither justification nor explana- 
tion, but only the telling of the tale... . 

This is the story of the growth of play 
production in a high school of 147 stu- 
dents, in a town of 1100—a “growing- 
up” from something like Aunt Tillie’s 
Tin Wedding (an unlikely title, but you 
get the idea) to Austin Strong’s Seventh 
Heaven. It records a six-year period 
with attendance rising from 350 in one 
evening, mainly school children, to over 
1000 in two evenings, over eighty per 
cent adults. It reveals a growing aware- 
ness, in community and student body, 
of the difference between the false and 
the genuine in stage fare. 

Some experience in radio and com- 
munity theatre, devotion to the stage 
dating from early childhood (I am one 
of the lucky generation to have seen 
stock company and vaudeville at their 
glamorous best), and a reckless streak 
traceable to some revolutionary Black 
Irish ancestors plunged me into high 
school theatre. 

When my speech class decided to do 
a three-act play, I suggested a break 
from the mediocre stuff to which small- 
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standard that I doubted the success of 
future plays and marked this one down 
to beginner's luck. 

I hadn't counted on the pride and 
ambition of high school students, 
“drives” sometimes channeled in wrong 
directions, but here finding their outlet 
in creative activity. 

Goodbye, My Fancy followed Smilin’ 
Through; it was a worthy successor. At- 
tendance mounted each year. Laura, 
that psychological spellbinder, brought 
700 to two performances. We were now 
attracting people from other communi- 
ties. Three Cornered Moon in 1954 
brought in over 800. 

That year we joined The National 
Thespian Society, going immediately 
from senior play production into re- 
hearsals for Barrie’s tender, funny The 
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town audiences are too often subjected. 
We did Charles George’s Honest Abe, 
not a professional “hit,” but a good 
dramatization of a period in young Lin- 
coln’s life. This play has some touching 
moments and some robust comedy, and 
we had a “natural” for young Lincoln 
.... The audience liked it as a re- 
freshing departure and was pleasantly 
astonished to see its boys and girls be- 
ing serious in a play. 

Senior play fell to me the next year. 
We did Smilin’ Through, no epic, but 
beloved of audience everywhere, and 
certainly stiff fare for us. It was risky 
business. We could not predict the re- 
ception of so emotional a play. We pre- 
viewed scenes for assembly and gave 
two evening performances for the pub- 
lic. The storm of applause, the tears, 
and the curtain calls atoned for the 
nervous breakdowns _ backstage that 
memorable night. 

Smilin Through is still getting or- 
chids, five years later. It set so high a 
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Old Lady Shows Her Medals and Essex 
Dane’s exciting spy story, Black Out. 
These two one-acts preceded Troupe in- 
stallation and initiation before a full 
house in May, 1954. 

Last fall we initiated twenty-four 
Thespians after a public performance 
of So Wonderful in White; Albuquerque 
Ten Minutes; and The Valiant. Nearly 
every role was understudied, and had 
need arisen, two casts were prepared. 

The training and discipline of the fall 
Thespian plays were valuable indoc- 
trination for senior play rehearsals that 
winter. Play-reading committee unani- 
mously chose Seventh Heaven, the beau- 
tiful story of two Parisian waifs who 
found love and faith in God in the slums 
of a great city and a world at war. 

It was a challenge. Technical prob- 
lems involved two sets, one a Mont- 
martre street scene, where an ancient 
taxicab (the famous “Eloise”) must ap- 
pear and, moreover, run; the other, 
Chico's seventh-floor garret, overlook- 


ing the rooftops of Paris; the French 
pronunciations; World War I French 
Army uniforms; and strong contrasts in 
moods, culminating in a third-act climax 
which is tremendous “theatre,” but so 
charged with emotion that the slightest 
break will ruin it. 

Seventh Heaven broke all records, 
artistically and financially—1008 paid 
admissions in two performances, siies 
cluding pre-school children and com- 
plimentary-ticket holders. Judging by 
requests, we could have filled the house 
a third night. 


Some weeks later, some of the cast 
and the director saw the musical Sev- 
enth Heaven, in New York, a deeply 
meaningful experience for us all. 


One conclusion seems clear: a good 
dramatic arts program in any school, 
regardless of size, depends first upon 
the selection of plays which can be 
proudly offered to the public. Starting 
“from scratch,” the going is rough, dis- 
couraging, and slow, as all evolutionary 
processes are. But the reward is in hav- 
ing something to show for your devo- 
tion, something you can honestly ad- 
vertise. You can draw one audience with 
publicity, but if production does not 
measure up, youve broken faith with 
your audience, and they will be wary 
another time. 


Parents and friends are loyal and 
long-suffering. They will patiently en- 
dure the drivel foisted on them, mis- 
takenly listed in some catalogues as, 
“good clean fun, suitable for high school 
amateurs. To me, “Them’s fightin’ 
words!” Many distinguished plays are 
not suitable for high school, but many 
more—theatrical “greats,” too!—are won- 
derful for high school. Some catalogue 
listings seem to imply an audience 
which is mentally retarded and cultur- 
ry infantile, plus students of the same 
ilk. 

I mean this kind of “good clean fun”: 
one playful grandparent whose wittiest 
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LIGHTING FACILITIES for the 


HIGH SCHOOL STAGE 


(Part Two) 


HE previous article in this series 

developed the basis for selecting 

lighting units for the high school 
stage. Efficient, adaptable, simple, flexi- 
ble and safe equipment was discussed. 
The individual items of equipment were 
only pieces of the total lighting picture 
or lighting layout. This layout is the 
concern of the present article. 

Figure 1 shows a plan and a section 
view of the typical high school stage 
and auditorium, and a resultant lighting 
layout developed for it. The lighting 
equipment may be divided into two 
main groups: units located in front of 
the proscenium arch, and units located 
behind the proscenium arch. 

UNITS IN FRONT 
OF THE PROSCENIUM ARCH 

The lighting equipment located in 
front of the proscenium arch includes: 

(I) Follow spotlights 

(2) Stage frontlighting spotlights 

(3) Footlights 

The follow spotlight typically will be 
of the ellipsoidal reflector type and of 
the 2000-3000-watt size. This spotlight 
should be equipped with devices for 
shaping and coloring the beam of light 
and must be capable of easy motion in 
order to “follow” stage performers 
smoothly. The spotlight may be located 
in the projection booth, the auditorium 
balcony, or on a platform at the rear of 
the auditorium. 

The stage front lighting units pro- 
vide the main lighting for the down- 
stage areas of the stage and the apron 
areas. Figure 2, diagrams 1A-1E, shows 
the basic methods of installing stage 
frontlighting spotlights. 

In diagram 1A, the preferred method, 
a lighting slot runs the full width of the 
auditorium to form a ceiling cove. The 
spotlights may be adjustably located 
anywhere along this cove. Diagram 1B 
shows groupings of three or four spot- 
lights mounted on a prefabricated slot 
section. Two or three such groups of 
spotlights would be mounted so that 
the flat bottom plate would be flush 
with ‘the auditorium ceiling. The spot- 
lights of course would be above the 
ceiling. In diagram 1C individual spot- 
lights are mounted on smaller ceiling 
plates set into the auditorium ceiling. 
Such ceiling plates must be designed to 
make the spotlight adjustable, and ca- 
pable of being reset through both verti- 
cal and horizontal angles. 

The balcony front method of mount- 
ing (diagram 1D) is less desirable than 
the previous methods, but may provide 
the simplest way of modernizing pres- 
ent inadequate facilities. Another meth- 
od useful from this point of view is that 
shown in diagram 1E. The diagram 
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shows units stacked in a vertical row 
from mounting arms on a bar extended 
from the auditorium sidewalls. 

The spotlight beam of front lighting 
units should be placed at a vertical 
angle to the front of the stage about 
thirty-eight to forty-five degrees. Here 
is an easy rule to follow: Locate the 
ceiling spotlights the same distance in 
front of the footlights as the auditorium 
ceiling height dimension. The front light- 
ing spotlights should usually be the 250- 
900-750-watt ellipsoidal reflector spot- 
light, complete with framing shutters 
for shaping the beam. For throw dis- 
tance up to fifty feet, two units will be 
required for each ten feet of proscenium 
arch width. For throw distance of fifty 
to seventy-five feet, two 1000-1500- 
2000-watt ellipsoidal spotlights will be 
required for each fifteen feet of pro- 
scenium arch width. Two additional 
spotlights of the same wattage should 
be supplied in either case as “specials” 
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or as “speaker” spotlights. 

The footlights is the third lighting 
source located in the front of the pro. 
scenium arch. (See Figure 1.) Although 
footlights play a secondary role in pres. 
ent day facilities, they are useful in 
softening shadows under the eyes and 
chin of the actor. The footlights should 
be wired on three circuits with every 
third lamp wired on the same circuit, 
This method is known as wiring on 
three alternating color circuits. Each 
footlight lamp has its own individual 
reflector and round colored glass filter 
(roundel). Red, blue and green are the 
most useful colors, although amber is 
frequently interchanged with green. The 
footlights should be of the disappearing 
type so that they may be folded into 
the stage floor when not in use. An auto- 
matic cut-off switch must be provided 
to turn off the unit as the footlights are 
lowered into the floor—just in case the 
student forgets. For a proscenium width 
of less than twenty-five feet, the total 
footlight length should be approximate- 
ly one-half the proscenium width. For a 
proscenium width of twenty-five feet or 
more, the total footlight length should 
be approximately three-fifths the pro- 
scenium width. 
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Figure 1. Plan and section views of a typical high school stage and auditorium and a 
resultant lighting layout. 
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UNITS BEHIND THE PROSCENIUM ARCH 
The lighting equipment located be- 


[hind the proscenium arch (see Figure 


1) includes: 
(4) Equipment hung on light pipes 
(5) Floor pockets 


Connector strips (plugging wire- 
ways), spotlights, ladders, and border- 
lights, are all mounted on light pipes. 
Figure 2, diagrams 2A-2E, show various 
details of mounting provisions. The two 
batten method, diagram 2A, is the most 
preferable. The spotlights on the first 
batten may be raised or lowered or 
itherwise adjusted independently from 
the borderlight on the second batten. 
The first batten is suspended from a 
connector strip, which contains the cir- 
cuiting and outlets for the spotlights. In 
diagram 2B the spotlights and border- 
light are hung on a single batten. A 
mounting arm allows flexibility in ad- 
justing the spotlight. This entire ap- 
paratus is suspended from a connector 
strip. 

Another mounting method is_ illus- 
trated in diagram 2C. Two pipe battens 
and a connector strip are employed. The 
spotlight is mounted on the upper bat- 
ten and the borderlight is suspended 
from the lower batten. In diagram 2D, 
showing the interval spacing method, 
short sections of borderlight are alter- 
nated with two or three spotlights. The 
connector strip supports the batten and 
provides circuiting for the spotlights and 
borderlight sections. A disadvantage of 
this method is that the adjustability of 
the spotlight is severely limited in that 
the spotlight is forced into a fixed posi- 
tion on the batten. 

A ladder and plugging box have been 

added to the mounting arrangement in 
diagram 2A, this combination forming 
diagram 2E. Spotlights are mounted on 
the ladder and used for providing cross- 
lighting onto stage areas from the wings. 
The ladders can be relocated on the bat- 
ten as required for various productions. 
Usual ladder placement is at the ends 
of the connector strip. Of course a lad- 
der could be used in conjunction with 
all of the mounting methods shown 
above. 
Having discussed various methods of 
mounting equipment, we are now in a 
position to return to the total lighting 
layout and Figure 1. The location and 
number of behind the proscenium arch 
units are our next concern. 


The first ligut pipe should be twelve 
to eighteen inches behind the main cur- 
tain, or approximately eighteen to twen- 
ty-four inches behind the proscenium 
arch. The length of the connector strip 
for the first light pipe should be one and 
one-quarter times the width of the pro- 
scenium opening. Succeeding light pipes 
should be spaced eight to ten feet on 
centers proceeding upstage, and the 
length of the connector strip should be 
maintained. The connector strip for the 
first light pipe should contain a mini- 
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TYPICAL STAGE LIGHTING METHODS. 
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Figure 2. 1A-1E—Stage Frontlighting Methods. 2A-2E—Stage Light 
Pipe Hanging Methods. 








mum of three to four receptacles for 
each ten feet of proscenium width. 
Ideally, each receptacle should be wired 
on an individual circuit; however, two 
receptacles on a single circuit is accepta- 
ble. An additional two to four circuits 
must be wired into the connector strip to 
provide for spotlights mounted on the 
ladders. On succeeding light pipes the 
number of receptacles may be reduced 
to one-half to two-thirds of those on the 
first light pipe. 

Most of the spotlights for use back- 
stage will be of the Fresnel-lens type. 
For throw distance of ten to twenty 
feet, the 250-500-750-watt -Fresnel 
spotlight should be employed. On the 
first light pipe allow two to three units 
for each ten feet of proscenium width. 
For other light pipes the number of 
spotlights can be reduced in proportion 
to the number of receptacles. For throw 
distance of fifteen to thirty feet, use the 
1000-1500-watt Fresnel spotlight. In this 
case allow two to three units on the 
first light pipe for each fifteen feet of 
proscenium width. The number of spot- 


lights can again be reduced on other 
light pipes in proportion to the number 
of receptacles. 

Ellipsoidal spotlights will be found 
useful backstage for cross-lighting from 
ladders, for use as “specials” on the 
light pipe, or for back-lighting. In gen- 
eral these will be within the 250-500- 
750-watt range, although for production 
of school musicals a 1000-1500-watt el- 
lipsoidal reflector spotlight would be 
useful. An average stage might profita- 
bly use six to twelve such spotlights. 

Borderlights should be spaced at in- 
tervals of eight to ten feet continuing 
upstage, following the pattern of the 
light pipes. Using the two batten meth- 
od (Figure 2-2A) the first borderlight 
will hang eight to twelve inches upstage 
of the first light pipe. The length of the 
borderlight should be three-quarters of 
the proscenium width. 

Borderlights will normally be wired in 
three alternating color circuits with 
each lamp having its individual reflec- 
tor and color roundel. For throw dis- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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One of the delightfully comic moments in The Devil’s Disciple as produced by the University of Florida. The stage picture calls 
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attention to the central figure of the Sergeant and the relationship of the supporting actors. 








T A discussion of play directing 


during a national convention of 

educational theatre directors, the 
question was raised as to the amount of 
time devoted to rehearsals of a play. One 
director with great confidence announced 
succinctly, “Act I—two weeks, Act II— 
one week, and Act III—three days!” To 
many directors this statement may seem 
somewhat amusing and yet basically it 
has a sound dramaturgical basis often 
ignored. In any good play the third act 
usually grows out of the preceding acts. 
Therefore in planning the rehearsal 
schedule much more thought and time 
can be justifiably given to the first two 
acts than to the last act. The first act in- 
cludes expository or explanatory ma- 
terial, introduces the characters, and es- 


ELEMENTS OF PLAY DIRECTING 


maturation so necessary for a successful 
lay. 

With all due respect to contemporary 
play construction sometimes the final 
act is not always the strongest act of the 
play. The final act serves only to tie up 
the loose ends of the plot with little new 
added to characterization so that the ac- 
tor must depend upon the development 
of his character in the early acts to make 
the last act plausible and convincing. 
The first consideration then of the direc- 
tor in preparing the rehearsal schedule 
is to allow as much time as possible to 
the early part of the play and allow the 
actor freedom to grow into the final act 
and scenes. 

The rehearsal schedule can be divided 
into three major divisions: 1) general 


REHEARSAL PROCEDURES: 


GENERAL BLOCKING 


tablishes the basic key of the play. Di- 
rectors who divide the play into equal 
units and allow the same amount of 
time for each unit are actually ignoring 
the principles controlling the construc- 
tion of the play itself and also the sub- 
sequent growth of the actor into it. 
The goal of the director is to develop 
within the actor a close association or 
ownership in the play. The actor can- 
not be just an automaton or a puppet— 
an “uber-marionette,” to use Gordon 
Craig's term. Growth, not forced, but 
the natural growth and maturation de- 
veloping from an understanding and 
“living with” the play is desirable. Only 
by carefully providing a solid founda- 
tion for characterization early in the 
play and then allowing time for it to 
crystallize can the director hope to have 
the sustained growth and satisfactory 
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blocking and characterization; 2) specif- 
ic blocking and stage business; and 3) 
polishing and tempo. The primary con- 
cern of this article is the general block- 
ing period when the director strives to 
translate the basic conflict and related 
emotions in terms of general movements 
so that a coherent action pattern is de- 
veloped for the audience to see and fol- 
low. Stark Young, the drama critic in 
Theatre Practice, refers to this aspect of 
directing as “a kind of visual music” in 
which the director decides the essential] 
idea of a scene and what groups, mo- 
tions, and positions will help most in ex- 
pressing it to an audience. The director 
is striving to establish “the visual con- 
tinuity of the scene, its living rhythm in 
our eyes, from the time.it begins till it 
ends.” 

Two prime considerations of the di- 


rector during this period are 1) the fo- 
cus of the audience's attention and 2) 
the total use of the acting area. 

Sometimes the director becomes so 
concerned with his immediate task of 
guiding and teaching the actor that he 
forgets that in a larger sense he is real- 
ly directing the audience's attention to 
that which is most important on the 
stage. Often in the general blocking 
period the director may momentarily 
turn away from the stage and then turn 
back noting whether the eye is drawn 
involuntarily toward the actor or group 
of actors deserving attention and wheth- 
er the relationship of the actors is clear. 
If not, then the general action pattern 
needs revision. 

In Act II of Shaws melodramatic 
comedy, The Devil's Disciple, when the 
Sergeant comes to make his arrest, the 
dialogue is between the Sergeant and 
the gay reprobate, Dick Dudgeon, al- 
though four other characters are on 
stage at the time. By arranging the four 
characters in related pairs—Reverend 
Anderson and his wife at stage right and 
Essie and Dick’s young brother at stage 
left—the audience can see the relation- 
ship of the characters and at the same 
time, hear, without any visual distrac- 
tion, the dialogue between Dick and the 
Sergeant. 

The general action pattern is the bas- 
ic structural framework of the play to 
which the specific and detailed business 
will be added. General movements to 
the left or right stage and from up stage 
to down stage can be determined with- 
out requiring the actor to concern him- 
self with specific business at the mo- 
ment. During this period the actor 
should be free to develop his character- 
ization as well to memorize lines. 

While sketching the action pattern in 
terms of general blocking, the director 
should make certain that he is using all 

(Continued on page 32) | 
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ers the entire 16th century in 

England. During her reign clothes 
became models of confinement. Women’s 
clothing set the styles, and men’s copied 
it, It was the time of Sir Francis Drake, 
William Shakespeare, and many others 
that gave romance to the Elizabethan 
Period. 

Men’s clothes were not only costly but 
rich in variety. A shirt was worn as a 
foundation garment and had sleeves. It 
was made of holland, cambric, or lawn, 
and sometimes it was embroidered. The 
ineck-line was low, and often so low that 
it barely covered the shoulders. The 
sleeves were full and loose to the wrist, 
and around the wrist was a tiny band or 
frill. 

A doublet was worn over the shirt, 
and it may or may not have had sleeves. 
The sleeves were often separate pieces 
tied to the shoulder with points (laces), 
and the shirt showed underneath 
through the gaps. The doublet was us- 
ually padded and seldom reached below 
the waist. Over this was worn the jerkin 
that was similar in cut to the doublet. It 
lusually had sleeves that were long or 
came to the elbow. Sometimes the jerkin 
was skirted, or the skirts were entirely 
separate and were called “basses.” 

A gown, or sometimes a cloak, was 
worn over the jerkin. This was made of 
a heavy woolen material and was lined 
with fur. This garment either touched 
the ground or reached just to the knee. 
From the waist to the feet an entire 
garment was worn in the form of tights, 
hose, or stocks. These were simple and 
tight-fitting at the beginning of the peri- 
od, and there was beginning to appear 
slashing and embroidery on the upper 
part of the tights which was the first 
sign of the trunk-hose that appeared 
later in the period. The art of slashing 
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was the cutting in slashes of a lined gar- 
ment so that the lining either showed in 
the slashed places or stuck through the 
slashes if the lining was of fur or some 
fluffy material. 

Shoes were flat-soled, like a bedroom 
slipper without a heel. Boots for riding 
were made of soft colored leather. 

Men’s headdresses were of two kinds: 
the biretta and the beret. These were 
quite similar to those worn today. How- 
ever, they had a brim which was usual- 
ly turned up and cut in one or more 
places to make flaps which often over- 
lapped. 

Men carried a pouch or purse hung 
from a belt or girdle with a slit behind 
to hold the dagger. 

Women’s dresses were as a rule quite 
simple. She wore a “shift” that was sim- 


The gown was either laced at the 


back or fastened in front; and the neck 
was square in front and V- or U-shaped 
in the back. The sleeves were generally 
bell-shaped, with the lower edge turned 
back several inches to form enormous 
cuffs which showed the lining and the 
sleeves of the shift underneath. Often- 
times sleeves were separate and were 
attached to the shoulder in four or five 
points and showed the puffed shift 
through the gaps of the sleeve. Full, 
plain sleeves, tight at the wrist, were 
also popular; and there were some tied 
and slashed sleeves. 

The girdle worn by the women was 
made of cord or chain, and she hung 
everything on it from keys to a prayer- 
book. 

For a headdress she wore a Dutch 
coif, or cap, which was a tight-fitting 
cap worn over the front of the head 
with the hair tied in a coil behind it, 
and over this coil the actual coif which 
was usually made of embroidered lawn. 
Young girls sometimes wore their hair 
loose, or tied with a “snood,” or tucked 
into a gold net after the fashion of the 
continent. At this time the gabled head- 
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dress made its appearance. It was a 
roof-like arrangement like that worn by 
queens in decks of playing cards. 

A man of the peasant class wore sim- 
ply a shirt and tights that reached from 
his waist to his toe. These were covered 
by a belted doublet of a rough woolen 
material that stopped an inch or two 
above the knee and had long sleeves. 
Sometimes a gown or a cloak was worn 
for added warmth, and the flat, brim- 
med cap like those worn by the nobility 
was also worn by the peasant. His boots 
or shoes were generally made of leather 
and covered the ankle. At times he wore 
a shoe made of rushes, plaited straw or 
weeds. These covered the entire foot, 
and the loose ends formed a rough 
fringe around the ankle. 

A woman of the peasant class wore 
simple woolen garments, and often her 
shift was made of linsey-woolsey. Her 
gown was cut with a tight bodice and 
was sometimes laced in front. It had a 
full, short skirt that barely reached to 
the ankles. A large apron of some coarse 
fabric was always worn, and a belt or 
girdle served to carry small articles that 
were needed by a housewife at different 
times. A coif or cap was worn through- 
out the period. Her hose were of cloth 
and reached just above the knee and 
tied. Her shoes were of a variety of 
loose slipper with round toes and a flat 
sole. Wooden shoes were sometimes 
worn in muddy localities. 

Around the year 1518 ladies of fashion 
adopted the “split” sleeve. The sides of 
the sleeve were caught together with 
gold clasps, and this fashion remained 
in vogue throughout most of the cen- 
tury. About 1525 the lady’s skirt was 
cut to form an inverted V. This disclosed 
an embroidered petticoat usually of a 
contrasting color to the gown. Also at 
this time the neck-line rose until it took 

(Continued on page 30) 
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HE English twentieth century 
stage has not been so illustrious as 
its past theatre may have led one 

to expect. With the possible exception 

of that unpredictable iconaclast, G. B. 

Shaw, who single-handedly brought 

both Ibsen and Shavian realism into 

prominence in England and America, 
the playwrighting has in general been 
timid, pallid and lacking in originality. 

A few dramatists have in our own cen- 

tury contributed variously to the growth 

of the theatre. 

Perhaps more widely admired than 
produced had been John Galsworthy 
(1867-1933). In addition to the renown 
he had gained as a _ novelist, Gals- 
worthy’ dramas are social problem 
plays which have been widely ac- 
claimed. His uncanny ability for pre- 
senting both sides of the argument has 
often annoyed some theatre-goers, who 
feel the stage should be more conclu- 
sive. Nevertheless, Galsworthy’s fidelity 
to the truth, which is frequently many- 
sided at best, marks his plays of social 
realism. His dramas are peopled by few 
villains and few heroes, for Galsworthy 
was intelligently aware that life is no 
black-and-white conflict between good 
and evil but rather a greyish balance in 
which man is precariously perched. In- 
terestingly enough, his low-key dramas 
brought about many needed reforms. 
His Justice (1910) so vividly portrayed 
penal conditions that changes were in- 
stigated in the laws. The Skin Game 
(1920) portrayed effectively the con- 
flict between the “gentility” of the land- 
owners and the new and “pushing” 
manufacturing classes. He further lash- 
ed out with considerable vigor against 
the bigotry of anti-Semitism in Loyalties 
(1922); decency and humanity as al- 
ways were more vital to Galsworthy than 
were racial, religious, and social loyalties. 

Writing in a completely different key 
at about the same time was Sir James 
M. Barrie (1860-1937). Probably a mis- 


anthrope in reality, Barrie achieved a 
late Victorian charm and quaintness 
that has entranced theatre audiences for 
years. The Little Minister (1897) and 
Quality Street (1902) are excellent ex- 
amples of the gentle sentimentality 
which is Barrie’s genre. More obvious in 
its satire of social classes and more iron- 
ic in its portrayal of people under varied 
circumstances is the sturdy comedy, The 
Admirable Crichton (1903). Similarly, 
a rather low view of the British upper 
classes is revealed in What Every Wom- 
an Knows (1908). It is however with 


Peter Pan (1904) that Barrie achieved 
his masterpiece. A fantasy about the fa- 
mous little boy who did not want to 
ever grow up, it is still a delightful 
wisp of whimsey which seldom fails to 
please. From Maude Adams to Mary 





The Devil's 


Disciple as produced by the Universit 
il figure of the Sergeant and the relationship of the 








1aturation so necessary for a successful 
lay. 

With all due respect to contemporary 
lay construction sometimes the final 
ict is not always the strongest act of the 
lay. The final act serves only to tie up 
he loose ends of the plot with little new 
idded to characterization so that the ac- 
or must depend upon the development 
»f his character in the early acts to make 
he last act plausible and convincing. 
Che first consideration then of the direc- 
or in preparing the rehearsal schedule 
s to allow as much time as possible to 
he early part of the play and allow the 
ictor freedom to grow into the final act 
nd scenes. 

The rehearsal schedule can be divided 
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Martin, the role of the little lad as in- 
terpreted by women on the stage, has 
enthralled theatre-goers. If there is a 
bit too much sentimentality involved, if 














Peter Pan, University of Minnesota (Minneapolis) Theatre, 
Dr. Frank M. Whiting, Director. 
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the sweetness becomes cloying, and j bs 
the tale is high- handed fantasy, the fauipa, bi 
probably is in us and not in the pla ach 
Barrie’s sense of arrested developmenpiewi 
appeals to the young in heart and mindpppe? 
our cynical age is young in ne.ther ojpcree! 
gan. ome 
William Somerset Maugham ( 187ifhe c 
), again better known as a writegone- 

of fiction than as a playwright, contrihjure 
uted delightful, if mannered, comedi 
of society in such plays as Our Bette 
(1917), The Circle (1921), and T 
Constant Wife (1927). Unfortunatelf, ; 
what is “smart, sophisticated comedy 
in one era is too often considered balf 
derdash in another. Maugham has noh t 
worn well with theatre audiences. Hit. . 
short stories, translated in motion pio, 
tures, have of late met with greater sug}, h 
cess. Similarly A. A. Milne (1882-  }'® 
has become passe, although it must bg, 
conceded that his Mr. Pim Passes Bi. 
(1919) and The Dover Road (1999) 
perhaps are of greater consequence thai 
the plays of Maugham. One other mogfy,, 
ern British playwright has partial 
fallen by the wayside. This is the onc 
extremely popular Noel Coward (18% 
), the last of the Restoration-lik 
dramatists who have specialized in thi 
comedy of manners. Once the epitom4) , 
of sophisticated urbanity and the da 
ling of “clever society,’ Coward seem’ 
today somewhat tawdry, vulgar, anq” 
more than a little tiresome. His plays. 
more often than not written as tour 4 
forces for special artists like Beatrice 
Lillie, the Lunts, and Gertrude Law 
rence, include Private Lives (1930), To- 
night at 8:30 (1935), and Conversatio 
Piece (1934), all reveal his skill a 
stringing together bits of witty dialogue 
catchy tunes, and a slightly shocking 
plot. With Cavalcade (1931), he at 
tempted the epoch drama to illuminatt © 
British society; the result was a some}" 
what serious drama with some dubiov: 
virtues. vi 
Numerous other minor writers have} 
contributed to the British stage. Some) 
as with Rudolf Besier (1878- ) and} ¥ 
his The Barretts of Wimpole Stree 
(1930) and R. C. Sherriff (1893- 
and Journey's End (1928), have beet 
cne-shot successes. But for the most kn 
part, they are competent craftsmen who Ke 
have advanced little the art of the the|2 
atre. WI 
One drama, however, demnven special} tu 
mention before one moves to the morefls 
(Continued on page 28) T 
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EST wishes to all of you from the 
Movie Department for a very happy 
nd qmovie-viewing New Year! As time goes 
faulpn, bigger strides will be taken to make 
playpach New Year a more pleasant “movie- 
mempiewing” year. Todd-AO will make its 
nindgppearance more often this year—wide 
r oppcreens and stereophonic sound will be- 
me almost commonplace throughout 
[874the country. Yes, movies aren't going or 
ritqggone—they have a long and bright fu- 
trihpure ahead. 

edie 


r In the present age while adults blame 

teen-agers (and visa-versa) for juvenile 
i lelinquency, its a very heart-warming 
el sory that comes from 20th Century-Fox 

about a schoolteacher and the pupils 
Hi hat she has taught for many years. The 
‘movie deals with the trials and tribula- 
ions of average American students in 
‘w4high school. Jennifer Jones portrays the 

[teacher who has raised hundreds of 
* sfyoungsters to be useful, law-abiding 
099 itizens. Robert Stack, Kipp Hamilton 
th and Robert Douglas add their talents to 
ial this cinemascope production of Good 
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}orning, Miss Dove. 
one 
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} Those of you who saw Magnificent 
[Obsession will be pleased to know that 
ome ane Wyman and Rock Hudson have 
dayJoeen teamed again for All That Heaven 
opp ilows. The plot concerns a young, 
iwealthy widow who falls in love with a 
aysy an who, in regards to her social status, 
44 comes from across the tracks.” Tears 
ried May fall when Rock and Jane separate, 
aw lever to see each other, but after Rock 
T 49s involved in a serious accident, Jane 
rio @alizes that their love was truly real. 
j{Anyone care to borrow my hankie? 






ue, canef{ ox 

ng 

at} For horror movie fans Universal Inter- 

ate| bational has a release scheduled for Jan- 

me-}Uary that should make you very happy. 

oufLeo G. Carroll, TV’s Topper, co-stars 
with John Agar and Mara Corday in the 

ava Story of a giant spider that kills and 

mej €trorizes the countryside. Tarantula 

indjVon't be easy to forget! . 

eel 

ao 

semi Zane Grey is, I am sure, not an un- 

os{ known writer to high school studenis. 

hho} Republic is releasing one of his great 

hefnovels, The Vanishing American, soon 
Which should make our Western fans 

ialjtush to the theatres. A little above the 

orefusual Western, Scott Brady, Audrey 
Totter play the lead roles. Forrest Tuck- 
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For covering a broad field from close by 

For lighting backings, painted drops and sky cycs. 
Century suggests its #2927 

A lightweight, compact, easily mounted unit 

that plugs into any convenient outlet. 

Adaptable to receive 100, 250 or 400 watt 

medium screw base G-shaped floodlight 

filament lamps. Includes color frame and 

holder for gelatine filters. 

Price $14.50 (lamp extra) 


Century Lighting, Inc. 


521 West 43rd Street 


New York 36, N. Y. 


1820-40 Berkeley Street 
Santa Monica, Calif. 





er and Gene Lockhart combine their 
talents as the villains who scheme to 
upset the plot. 


=~ ()-—— 


The Cure for Love, as presented by 
Associated Artists in their new farce- 
comedy, seems to be marriage. And this 
movie should be the laugh hit of the 
year. Robert Donat, who starred in 
Goodbye, Mr. Chips and won an Acade- 
my Award in 1939 for that movie, seems 
to take the bull by the horn and tum 
this plot upside-down making it more of 
a farce than a comedy. Renee Asherson, 
Marjorie Rhodes and Charles Victor add 
their engaging talents to make this movie 
“one you should try not to miss.” 


COMING YOUR WAY 


THE AMBASSADOR’S DAUGHTER, 
comedy-drama, stars Olivia de Havilland, Myrna 
Loy. (United Artists) 


STAR OF INDIA, drama, stars Cornel 
Wilde, Jean Wallace. (United Artists) 


CAROUSEL, musical-drama, stars Gordon 
MacRae, Shirley Jones. (20th Century-Fox) 


THE EDDY DUCHIN STORY, drama, stars 
Tyrone Power, Kim Novak. (Columbia) 


PICNIC, drama, stars Bill Holden, Kim 
Novak, Rosalind Russell. (Columbia) 


JOE MACBETH, drama, stars Paul Douglas, 
Ruth Roman. (Columbia) 


THE FRIENDLY PERSUASION, drama, 
stars Gary Cooper, Dorothy McGuire, Marjorie 
Main. (Allied Artists) 


THE ATOMIC MAN, science fiction, stars 
Gene Nelson, Faith Domergue. (Allied Artists) 
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Beauty and the fairies, a scene from Sleeping Beauty, Troupe 1000, 
Frieda Reed and Maizie Weil, Co-Sponsors. 





DANCE-PANTOMIME 


UR newest experiment in Chil- 
C) dren’s Theatre at Upper Darby 

has proved so exciting and thrill- 
ing that we are taking the liberty of us- 
ing this month’s column to share it with 
you. We refer to our dance-pantomime 
productions. While we have worked in 
this medium only two years, we have 
found it so appealing to our audiences 
(both children and adults), and so chal- 
lenging and gratifying to our Thespians 
that we plan to add it as a regular pro- 
duction in our annual schedule of events. 
We have learned a great deal through 
our experiment, yet have much more to 
learn. We do hope that you who have 
worked with this type of entertainment 
will share your experiences with us. 


For this project we have used the 
story of The Sorcerer's Apprentice and 
Sleeping Beauty; in many ways the lat- 
ter seemed a wiser choice for young au- 
diences, both because of the greater 
familiarity of the story and the greater 
charm of the characters. In any case the 
first consideration is choice of story. Bas- 
ically it needs to have the same qualities 
as any production for children: simplic- 
ity of story line, familiarity, pantomimic 
possibilities, and characters with whom 
the children can rightly and profitably 
identify themselves. In addition, this 
type of production demands a story that 
can be adapted artistically to music. It 
is also very important that the story can 
be told completely and clearly and em- 
phatically in not more than forty min- 
utes. 


After the essential story has been se- 
lected, the next two steps that perhaps 
need to be considered and worked with 
more or less simultaneously are (1) 
Adapting the Story and (2) Choosing 
the Music. They are interdependent ele- 
ments in this sort of production. Of 
course for Sleeping Beauty, Tchaikov- 
sky’s beautiful Sleeping Beauty is the 
obvious basic music, but appropriate 


14 


cuttings have to be made. For other 
stories a little longer search may need to 
be made to find the appropriate music. 
In many ways the method used by our 
co-directors-choreographers (both stu- 
dents )—in coping with the matter of 
adapting story and choosing music 
seems to have a great deal of merit. 
They selected the three big scenes of in- 
terest from the traditional story: the 
Christening of Beauty, the Curse of the 
Wicked Fairy, and the Awakening and 
Coronation. Being pretty sure that these 
were to be their major scenes, they lis- 
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tened to Tchaikovsky's Sleeping Beauty 
music over and over for hours, evening 
after evening, literally absorbing it. 
Gradually they began to “see” the gen- 
eral lines of the movement of the dance 
and the story and certain passages of 
the music grow together. Out of this lis- 
tening and absorbing process, they “saw” 
a fine incidental scene that had the im- 
portant elements of a good Children’s 
production—an animal scene—Beauty’s 
forest friends: a squirrel, a rabbit, a 
skunk, and a bird. They thus incorpor- 
ated this scene into their original se- 
quence. Now they were ready to write 
their sketchy outline of the plot, cut and 
tape the music, and time it. 

This much initial work having been 
done, the student directors consulted 
the technical director about setting and 
props for the scenes so that Crew could 
get to work on its part of the produc- 
tion. After the music was taped and the 
general outline of the story set, the next 


step was tryouts. Here we profited frog 
mistakes made in casting The Sorcere 
for which we had used individual ty 
outs. For Sleeping Beauty we used th 
group method, which proceeded in thi 
manner. We used selections from fh 
music chosen for the production, anf 
asked the group simply to listen to th 
music. Then, as we played the same pa; 
sage again, we asked the whole group t 
get up and do whatever the music sug 
gested to them. (This group method r 
moves the restraint and shyness that ar 
likely to hamper students attempting t 
give any sort of individual performancd 
at this initial stage. In every way we tng 
to remove tensions and make the whol¢ 
thing a game.) The teachers and sty 
dent directors were looking for sever 
things: general grace of movement, ref 
sponsiveness to the music, and _possibk 
assignment of specific roles. As the try: 
outs proceeded, and the mood of the 
procedure was established, we used 
much the same method with smalle 
groups; and, as we thought we saw pof 
tential Fairies of Grace, Beauty, Wicked} 
ness—a Rabbit or a King, we began t 
suggest ideas for interpretation to indi} 
viduals. Eventually, in a very natun 
and painless manner we discovered 4 
fine cast with rather amazing natural 
ability and responsiveness. It should be 
indicated here that in the whole cast of 
Sleeping Beauty, there was only on 


student who had had any formal ballef' 


training, and one or two who had had 








the most superficial dance training of anygthre 
sort; and, it wouldn't have mattered iffscen 
none had had this training. What igsolu 


really needed for this sort of work cat 


but 


be found in any Thespian troupe: wellfthe 
co-ordinated youthful bodies, a chancepmor 


to respond freely to the mood of the 


A 


music and the story, and a director whofabo 
knows the basic elements of all dramaticWe 


movement and design—and some imagi- 


Ap} 


nation and enthusiasm on the part olfand 


everyone. 

After the cast is chosen, the next step 
is the development of the production! 
through rehearsal, and here again we 
learned some Don’ts from work on Thé 
Sorcerer. In that production we had at 
tempted to fix and block completely ev- 
ery step and movement before rehearsal. 
This, we believe, is a serious mistake; 
there is danger of the production look- 
ing too rigid and mechanical and re 
strained. It is much better, we _ have 
found, to vs° the best elements of all 
creative dinmatics—the development 0 
the movement out of the students ow 
responsiveness to the music, always 


keeping in mind that there is a story to} 


be told vividly. This does not by any 
means imply just a happy-go-lucky go- 
ing nowhere. It does mean a_ promp 
book with the essential outlines of the 
movement and the approximate location 
of the movement, and then saying to the 
dancers, “With this unit of music we 
want to tell this part of the story,” an! 
then going to work. Perhaps it will tak 
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MODERN PLAYS 


Crazy Cricket Farm 

The Ghost of Mr. Penny 
Little Lee Bobo 

Mr. Popper’s Penguins 
Mystery at the Old Fort 
The Panda and the Spy 
Seven Little Rebels 


HISTORICAL PLAYS 


Arthur and the Magic Sword 
Buffalo Bill 

Daniel Boone 

The Indian Captive 

Marco Polo 

The Prince and the Pauper 
Young Hickory 


A SELECTED LIST OF 


FAIRY-TALE PLAYS 


Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 
Alice in Wonderland 

Cinderella 

The Elves and the Shoemaker 
Flibbertygibbet 

Jack and the Beanstalk 

King Midas and the Golden Touch 
The Land of the Dragon 

Little Red Riding Hood 

Peter Peter, Pumpkin Eater 
Pinocchio 

The Plain Princess 

Prince Fairyfoot 

Puss in Boots 

Rumpelstiltskin 

Simple Simon 

The Sleeping Beauty 

Snow White and Rose Red 

The Three Bears 

The Wonderful Tang 


The plays listed above will be found fully described and illustrated in our catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


CLOVERLOT 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS 


The Christmas Nightingale 
A Christmas Carol 


PLAYS OF POPULAR STORIES 


Five Little Peppers 

Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates 
Hansel and Gretel 

Heidi 

Hiawatha 

Huckleberry Finn 

Little Women 

Oliver Twist 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
Rip Van Winkle 

Robin Hood 

Robinson Crusoe 

The Sandalwood Box 
Tom Sawyer 

Treasure Island 











anathree or four rehearsals to develop a 
f@scene and finally set it so that it is ab- 


oljand unwieldy than was necessary or 
good. So, for Sleeping Beauty, we used 
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Linnebach projections* in color against 
our scrim skydrop: one scene to suggest 
the palace and another to suggest the 
forest. The effect was most pleasant and 
unobtrusive but suggestive of the mood 
and place. All other stage effects were 
achieved by a minimum of furniture and 


props: a throne for the king and queen, ' 


* Linnebach projections are easy and cheap to de- 
velop and very effective. If any of you want more in- 
formation about them, write to Miss Maizie Weil, 
Troupe 1000, Upper Darby Sr. High School, Pennsyl- 
vania, and she will be glad to give you detailed in- 
structions. 





Coronation of Beauty and Prince in Troupe 1000’s production of Sleeping Beauty. 


a cradle for the Christening of Beauty, a 
spinning wheel and stool for the Wicked 
Fairy, a big tree stump for the forest 
scene, and a couch for Beauty's long 
sleep. These were all charming and ap- 
propriate pieces made by Crew, easily 
moved as the scenes changed, and easily 
transported when we trouped the pro- 
duction to our elementary schools. 

To aid the children to get and recall 
the story, we used a narrator to tell the 
story in simple terms; and instead of 
having the whole narration at the begin- 
ning, as we did in The Sorcerer, we in- 
terspersed the narration as the music 
and dance told the story, and during the 
minute or two while the court pages in 
dance movement removed the props for 
one scene and placed those for the next, 
with never a break in music or close of 
curtain. 


Costumes and makeup for this type of 
production can be a delightful challenge 
to the student costume designers and 
costume makers, and to the _ trained 
makeup artists: The costumes can be 
most lovely and not expensive. As al- 
ways, with any type of Children’s The- 
atre, it is imagination and enthusiasm 
that count. Every young theatre worker 
can think of more ways to costume fair- 
ies, kings and queens, and animals than 
any director could possibly use. It is a 
matter of choosing, adapting, working 
together, and having real fun to an ar- 


(Continued on page 27) 
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MRS. McTHING 
Elder High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


| poner y=" witches, gangsters, a pool- 
room! The Elder-Seton Players were a 
bit skeptical that such a combination 
could result in a successful production, 
but their skepticism soon changed to 
whole-hearted enthusiasm as rehearsals 
for Mary Chase's fantasy, Mrs. Mc- 
Thing, got under way. The play is the 
story of how Mrs. Howard V. Larue III, 
a social snob, is cured of her undemo- 
cratic ideas. Both she and her precious 
Howay are replaced by “stick people” 
by the witch-mother of little Mimi, who 
has tried in vain to get into Larue Tow- 
ers to play with Howay. The real Mrs. 
Larue and Howay find themselves in 
the Shantyland Poolhall Lunch Room, 
and there in the company of comic 
mobsters learn to live as ordinary hu- 
man beings. Everything about this hilar- 
ious fantasy—characterizations, settings, 
costuming, lighting—offers a challenge 
to the amateur actor. Our players soon 
realized that it required more than su- 
perficial study to portray make-believe 
characters, and they entered into their 
work with a zest that was gratifying to 
the directors. 


i | 


You Can‘’t Kiss Caroline, Troupe 1277, Fred 


Perhaps the settings presented the 
greatest challenge. We used the pool- 
room as our basic set. The boys con- 
structed a set of flats approximately 9” 
high with several movable pieces. To 
transform this into the wealthy Larue 
living room we covered the set com- 
pletely with drapes of gold, aqua, and 
orchid rayon taffeta (remnants of a for- 
mer prom!). The effect was both elabo- 
rate and fantastic. The street was the 
apron of the stage, and all entrances and 
exits to it were made from the auditori- 
um proper. A street lamp, a bench, and 
a three-foot passage between the cy- 
clorama and the flats at left stage made 
an excellent alley. After much practice 
the stage crew were able to make a 
complete scenery change within three 
minutes. 


We solved our lighting problems by 
the use of area lighting by means of 
spots. We used musical introductions 
and interludes to heighten the effect of 
fantasy. 


The costumes were of no specific peri- 
od. The girls wore old-fashioned gowns 
and exotic hats; the “Gangsters,” der- 
bies, tails, and sweat shirts. Howay wore 
velvet knee pants and jacket—much to 





ro 
erick, Md., High School, 


Anna May Hughes, Sponsor. 











Mrs. McThing, Troupe 552, Elder High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Father R. J. Putnick, Sponsor. 
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the amusement of the audience a 
cast. 
This was one play which the directo 
thoroughly enjoyed, the cast loved, ap 
the audience sincerely praised as ‘t 
best ever!” in C 
SisteER M. Consorapilg 

Sponsor, Troupe $7g Vé 

Fr. R. J. Putnice f8@vé 


Sponsor, Troupe 
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YOU CAN’T KISS CAROLINE [ut | 
Frederick, Md., High School hurr 

rin 

WE WERE tired of producing Pinte 


usual high school piay with i 
prosaic living room setting. Since t 
neighborhood drugstore is so appealir 
to high school youngsters, we were f{ 
attracted to You Can't Kiss Caroline by 
cause of its locale. Our decision proy 
a wise one because our actors, despi 
complete inexperience, gave an inspire 
performance as they portrayed norm” — 
youngsters enjoying sodas, malteds, ang” 
hamburgers. .. 

What fun we had locating a portal — 
soda fountain, drugstore chairs and t 
bles, a juke box, magazine racks a 
coke machine! We found an attracti 
metal fountain used to disguise the 0 
type of ice cream cabinet. A coat 
aluminum paint to tables and chairs wa | 
set off by Chinese red bottoms and req” 
fountain stools. We painted our flats ag. 
ple green and our doors and windé 
frames white. Added splashes of cé 
and atmosphere were furnished by @ 
lege pennants literally stitched to @ 
flats. 

Our Caroline was no ordinary gi 
We could picture her bird watchin 
collecting biology specimens, as well as 
bevy of boys. Indeed, we learned whi 
“woodsy’ meant. A splendid contrast| 
the lovely lady Caroline was her pi 
tailed kid sister who was the envy ( 
everyone under twelve as she consumt 
banana splits as part of her bribe! 
keep a secret. The boys parts we 
readily cast as they varied from footbe 
hero Joe, to wise guy Milt, to meek i 
experienced Willie, who was alwaj 
stuck with feeding nickels into the ju 
box. The character roles were convill 
ingly handled by girls who portray 
the spinster science teacher and lovabh 
Ma Rand, who runs the club where: 
of the kids assemble for sodas aft 
school. 

As the applause died down, we kne 
the audience had enjoyed the play ' 
much as we had in producing it. 

ANNA May HucHEs 
Sponsor, Troupe 12 
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7 STALAG 17 
Geneva, Ohio, High School 


ie HE ALMOST unbelievable existence 
_«} 2 lived by American prisoners of war 
in German prison camps became a liv-. 
maging thing in all of its stark reality when 
. gfa very capable cast of senior class boys 
cx {gave a convincing portrayal of Stalag 
e ali. 
. The dramatic occurrences ran the gam- 
IE fut of emotion from rollicking, ribald 
humor within the prison barracks to 
grim death outside the same barracks. 
2 tIntertwined in the monotonous daily life 
h ifof the camp is evidence of a never-end- 
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The People versus Maxine Lowe, Troupe 
1434, Cherry High School, Iron, Minn., 
Angeline Brascugli, Sponsor. 
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Stalag 17, Troupe 368, Geneva, Ohio, High School, Dorothy Gross, Sponsor. 


ing desire to escape—broken oddly by 
the most avid interest in seemingly triv- 
ial matters. Frayed nerves, resulting 
from the knowledge that an unidentified 
informer is living in the barracks, also 
create many touchy situations. 


Stalag 17 in its entirety presented a 
wonderful challenge which was met en- 
thusiastically by the cast, stage crew, 
and the director. Before the actors were 
introduced to the stage, one full rehear- 
sal week was spent in making necessary 
revisions, reading and analyzing the 
play as a group, and discussing, in 
general, the motivating forces which 
prompted the action of each character. 
When the actual rehearsing got under- 
way, each scene was_ tape-recorded, 
thereby enabling the actor to under- 
stand better his relationship with the 
other characters and helping him to de- 
velop his own characterization as well. 


Since the cast was restricted to the 
masculine members of the class, the en- 
tire technical production, from the ap- 
plication of make-up to the actual con- 
struction and painting of the scenery, 
was performed by the distaff side. 


The desire for a successful production 
ebbed into the community. The mer- 
chants replaced their own advertise- 
ments in the newspapers with publicity 
for Stalag 17. Courtesy tickets and post- 
ers were also printed, and the newspa- 
per ran weekly articles covering the 
play's progress. 

No energy was ill-spent. The results 
found the cast giving two performances 
before highly receptive audiences in an 
auditorium filled to capacity. 


DorotHy Gross 
Sponsor, Troupe 368 


THE PEOPLE VS. MAXINE LOWE 
Cherry High Schocl, Iron, Minnesota 


- FELT as if I were actually in a 
courtroom watching a real court 
case’ was one of the comments made 





PUBLISHERS 


Stalag 17, Mrs. McThing, Dramatists Play Serv- 
ice, Inc., N. Y. C. 


You Can’t Kiss Caroline, The People Versus 
Maxine Lowe, Dramatic Publishing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 











by a viewer of The People vs. Maxine 
Lowe when it was presented by the 
junior and senior classes of the Cherry 
High School, a rural school in St. Louis 
County, Minnesota. This effect was 
achieved by dispensing with the use of 
a front curtain and having the jurors, 
witnesses, attorneys, and spectators en- 
ter and leave as they would a real court 
room. A uniformed policeman stood at 
the door; photographers and reporters 
rushed to take pictures and to telephone 
their stories; witnesses hurried to their 
places in the front of the auditorium; 
the hustle, hum, and excitement of real- 
ity was transplanted to the gymnasium 
of our school. 


Its adaptability to local conditions 
makes The People vs. Maxine Lowe an 
ideal high school play. Our stage is very 
small; thus we dispensed with the cy- 
clorama and utilized all the space right 
up to the walls. We used steps on both 
sides of the stage front so that witnesses 
could come on and off stage without 
slowing up the action. 


Since most of the time the attention 
of the audience is concentrated on ei- 
ther of the two attorneys and the witness 
on the stand, extreme care was exercised 
in choosing the cast so that there were 
contrasts in coloring, height, weight, and 
build. It was important that the parts 
of the two attorneys be taken by very 
strong, able actors. We changed the 
part of James Harrington, the defense 
attorney, to Jane Harrington, and we 
ended the play with a hint that the dis- 
trict attorney and the defense attorney 
would be seeing more of each other in 
the future. Because there is only a cer- 
tain amount of movement that can be 
worked out for a play of this type, the 
cast is able to concentrate on character 
portrayal and development. The play 
has several scenes which call for consid- 
erable acting ability. This is especially 
true of the parts of Maxine Lowe, the 
defendent; Barclay, the hotel manager; 
Eve Vijonne, the showgirl; Rose Malone, 
the Southern girl; and Minnie Straus- 
san, the chambermaid. 


Drama and humor are contrasted ex- 
pertly by the author, and she has pro- 
vided four variations for ending the 
play. In practice the cast did all four 
endings several times and voted on the 
two they wished to use—one for the 
matinee and one for the evening per- 
formance. The play is ideal for repeat 
performances because no one is more sur- 
prised by the ending than the person 


(Continued on page 27) 
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DRAMATIS TY 


Write for informatiopulty 


A YOUNG LADY OF PROPERTY 


Wilma, a lonely girl of fifteen, lives with her aunt. Her mother is dead, and her father 
who is weak and not too reliable, goes out with a Mrs. Leighton, a woman of whom thé 
town disapproves. Wilma has two interests in life —a burning desire to become a movi 
star, and a house, which her mother left to her when she died. At the moment Wilma i 
haunting the post office, waiting for a letter which will tell her she is about to become 
movie star. When the letter arrives she’s going to sell her house and go to Hollywood 
But in a wistful moment she confesses to her best friend that what she really wants mor 
than anything is to live in her house again with her father; and since she knows that wi 
never happen, she would like to marry in a few years, and live in her house with he 
husband and children. In the absence of a real family, the house has become everythin 
to her — her whole identity based on this, her one possession, which makes her a young lad 
of property. Wilmas gentle happy realization that her real purpose in life is to remai 
here as a wife and mother in this house she loves, is shattered by the news that her fathe 
is planning to marry Mrs. Leighton and to sell Wilma’s house. Not only is she losin 
her father, she is losing the one thing that represents a safe and happy future to her. Sh 
dashes out frantically, realizing the only person who can help her now is Mrs. Leighton 
And to her great joy she discovers that Mrs. Leighton is a person of warmth and sympa 
thy. She saves Wilma’s house for her, and helps Wilma realize that her father, after all 
has a right to marry again. And Wilma has her house safely hers again, to fill with life 
so that she need never be lonely. 


THE OLD BEGINNING 


Tells of the relationship between a well-meaning but domineering father and the son wh« 
finds it necessary to establish his independence. 
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A few days in the life of a hard-workig wh 
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JY HORTON FOOTE 


)iE OLD MAN) have now been adapted by the author for production on the living stage. 
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mpalty fees and availability. 


THE DANCERS 


Horace, a boy of sixteen, is visiting his sister, who has arranged a date for him with Emily 
Crews, the prettiest and most popular girl in town. The date is for a dance — but Horace 
claims that he doesn't know how to dance. His sister coaches him a little, persuades him 
he'll do very well, and he goes off to call for Emily. And in Emily's living room, waiting 
for her to appear, he discovers that Emily is being forced by her mother to go to the dance 
with him; and in great humiliation he leaves. He finds himself in a soda fountain where he 
meets Mary Catherine, a young girl who, like Horace, lacks confidence and so cripples her 
own considerable abilities and attractiveness. The two lonely young people are drawn to each 
other. Horace asks Mary Catherine to another dance, but at the same time his sister and 
Emily's mother again arrange for Horace to escort Emily, this time with Emily's coopera- 
tion because she’s unhappy about the way she treated Horace. But Horace stands firm; he’s 
asked Mary Catherine, he wants to take Mary Catherine and he will. And he does. As 
Horace and Mary Catherine are about to leave for the dance they admit to each other their 
fears of not being good enough dancers, of not being popular — but, secure in the know- 
ledge of the others liking and respect, they start off for their first dance with more con- 
fidence and happiness than either of them has ever known before. 


; JOHN TURNER DAVIS 


The story of an endearing small orphan who finds a home with a kindly family. 


DEATH OF THE OLD MAN 


A beautifully written piece of mood and character. 


FWELL 


if Who has dreamed all his life of striking oil. 


Y SERVICE, INC. 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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Grashions for 


With this issue we conclude — no, not the 
‘ fashion department — our suggestions for win- 
| ' j ter styles. We are happy that we have been 

9 able to bring to you such outstanding Fall 
and Winter suggestions and are equally de- 
di 4 lighted to announce that our Spring fashions 
oN will offer a greater variety in everyday, formal 
and sports clothing — especially for you. 


me % . Be sure not to miss them, for they will be 
ah the best offered by the two fine companies 
which have so graciously cooperated with us 





Torso Fashion Style #6731 to bring to you this new and popular depart- 
Rayon Pin Point Suiting T d ith SANCO “Su 400” " 

resistant finish. Gulden beaters or colar and tab aedne. Full skirt ment Ii} DRAMATICS. 

and self belt. Deep tones of grey, brown, blue, henna. 

ES i it Parris ny tee att a, — a cle oe ae $10.95 


WE WON’T SUGGEST THE PLAYS 


For the Teena Paige dealer nearest you, write to: 

TEENA PAIGE FASHIONS, INC., 1375 Broadway, New York City, 18. 
For the Jonathan Logan dealer nearest you, write to: 
JONATHAN LOGAN, INC., 1407 Broadway, New York City, 18. 


Teens Poe 
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Black Watch Tartan Style #8712 
Tartan clan plaid cuffed torso dress. Loop braid trims velvet collar Jonathan Logan Style #1316 
and torso cuff. Full pleated skirt and self belt. Wool and Rayon 

~ blend in Black Watch clan plaid (blue/green) or Brown Watch (black/ Classic wool jersey with sweater influence in shape of knit trim about 
brown) clan plaid. sleeve edge and neckline. Deep inverted pleats in skirt. 
5 iin BE SS ERO REEBE EARS BER REPS 2 Bee ws $14.95 605k o FEE NARA BEET WERE WOO OOS COTO .... $22.95 
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On and Off Stage 


No, fellows, we haven't forgotten you — 
and here is the proof. Tops for any modern 


play, those basketball games, and that special 
date! 


With thanks to the H. A. Seinsheimer 
Company, manufacturer of Varsity-Town 
Clothes, we are proud to present to our male 
Thespians suggestions from this fine line of 
the latest in young mens fashions. 


Watch for our Spring suggestions — they Il 
be worth waiting for! 


USE YOUR IMAGINATION! 





Hunting Ridge Tweed Topper Style #98756 Gray 
Style +98757 Tan 
Hunting Ridge Tweeds are toned — planned to give the wearer 


a forthright cheerfulness that is especially in keeping with the 
big free and easy styling of Varsity-Town bal collar raglan 


ee en Ne ee Soe ka Pe ee oe About $55.00 


For the Varsity-Town Clothes dealer nearest you, write to: 
The H. A. Seinsheimer Co., Dept. D, 400 Pike St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


; 
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Water-Mill Tweed Sport Coats Style #C8409 Gray 


Style #C8410 Tan 


This Varsity-Town exclusive herringbone, styled with side vents, ticket 


pocket, flap pockets, and matching tone leather buttons. 


The Jacket about $39.50 Varsity-Town Slacks $15.95 to $22.50 
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Plainsman Suits Style #8196 


Exclusively woven, pe worsted flannel, loomed especially for Varsity- 
Town. It’s smart to Build your wardrobe around one or several Plains- 
man suits. This season you can choose from a bigger than ever array 
of deep and bright solid tones. 


Shown illustrated, the charcoal gray. ................. About $69.50 
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Skipper's 
Scuttlebutt 


JANUARY JOTTINGS 


ig WOULD seem, according to the 
two past bits of Scuttlebutt, that 
Skipper never heard a radio. On the 
contrary, the radio is my most constant 
companion—three in the house and one 
in the car to be exact. My difficulty is 
listening at the right time of day. For 
instance, daytime listening in Cincinnati 
brings only local programming (with 
few exceptions), while nighttime pro- 
gramming is a bit more lenient in fea- 
turing network shows. 

My goodness, no one ever thought 
much about “local” and “network” until 
TV came along! We just turned a knob 
or two, listened and liked it, or turned 
it off immediately. We had a radio be- 
cause we needed it—for information and 
enjoyment. Now we have it when we 
want it! And if radio station directors 
throughout the country are as much on 
the ball with local programming as they 
are in Cincinnati, we should want it. I 
know they are in New York with Mon- 
itor, the continuous, but definitely not 
monotonous, 40 hour weekend network 
broadcast over NBC. Monitor goes every- 
where and anywhere to bring us on-the- 
spot news and entertainment. Of course 
there are the commercials, but where 
aren't they? If manufacturers are willing 
to back programming like Monitor, we 
should be happy to back their products 
—or at least listen. 

Radio had sort of a “Rip Van Winkle” 
era for the past few years, but unlike 
Rip it has awakened to go ahead better 
than ever—not content to sit back as- 
tounded at what has occurred while it 
slept. And I believe Radio will not only 
go along hand in hand with the “new 
medium,” but also may very easily in 
some instances surpass it! 


LET'S CHECK THE SETS 


CBS-TV—It may be listed as a “kid 
show” but Robin Hood (Mon. 8:P.M. 
E.S.T.) is an adventure series that ap- 
peals to “kids” of all ages. Skipper be- 
comes glued to the chair for that half 
hour each week, reliving the escapades 
of Robin, Friar Tuck, Little John, Maid 
Marian, and the nasty Sheriff of Not- 
t.ngham in the most authentic settings 
imaginable. Filmed in England, the 
series covers a different adventure each 
week—adventures which we all heard 
or read about at one time in our lives 
and which are very enjoyable to see and 
hear in this particular TV series. The 
dialog is not so British as to prevent our 
understanding what is being said, and it 
definitely is not childish. The contests 
with cudgels, swords, and bows and ar- 
rows are not the ordinary corn. Every- 
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thing about the show is enjoyable—and 
I doubt that the men who produced this 
series were aiming exclusively for the 
juvenile audience. 





ABC-TV—Disneyland, seen Wednes- 
day evenings, offers the superb work of 
the man to whom we all owe so much 
for bringing to our vision the fantasy- 
land which our grand-parents had to 
leave to their imaginations—Walt Disney. 
Before TV Mr. Disney thrilled us all 
with Snow White, Cinderella, Dumbo, 
Mickey Mouse, Donald Duck, Pinocchio, 
and many, many more characters and 
stories—some with meaning, some with- 
out meaning—but all wonderful to young 
minds which otherwise might have had 
trouble trying to imagine them as they 
were read to them. 

Mr. Disney is also responsible for the 
Mickey Mouse Club (Mon. thru Fri., 
ABC-TV). Skipper knows of at least 
ten “Mouseketeers,” who settled down 
from the free-for-all wrestling match at 
a recent family gathering to watch this 
fascinating hour of fun to laugh—to sing 
—to feel they were watching a program 
produced especially for them. Even the 
stars of this show are the young ones, 
but their performances are as profession- 
al as many of the top “grown-up” stars 
of today. A very entertaining hour for 
young and old. 





CBS-TV—George and Gracie Allen 
have added a few new twists to their 
Monday night show this year: their son 
Ronnie (the aspiring young actor) and 
at the end of each show, a glimpse into 
the past with acts from their vaudeville 
days. 

This is especially entertaining, to Skip- 
per at least, for I have often longed to 
see real vaudeville—and these Burns and 
Allen acts are just that. With Gracie’s 
scatter-brained naivety and George’s 
sweet straight-man bit, this show never 
fails to tickle the funny bone. Even the 
“plugs” for George’s book, I Love Her, 
That's Why, are easy to take. 





CBS-TV—Alfred Hitchcock Presents, 
seen each Sunday night for a half-hour, 
offers a variety in a subject that at times 
seems a bit difficult to vary well—sus- 
pense. Mr. Hitchcock, a past master at 
suspense, has continued to bring us the 
best in this line. And being the admitted 
“ham” that he is, Mr. Hitchcock man- 
ages to inject his humorous little anec- 
dotes into each show, no matter how 
thick the plot, which are always good 
for a chuckle or two. I believe this jok- 
ing at times is to get our minds off 
“now why did they end the story like 
that??!!” 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 





NIGHT SCENE 


by Dave Stanley. A sensational new one-act prize- 
winning tragedy for 3 men, | woman. Ideal for school 
contest use. Special Publisher's Award to each school 
winning in competition. Royalty, $5.00. Books 65c. 
(Send for free catalogue of complete play listings.) 


BANNER PLAYS CO. 
A Division of Theatre House—Everything for the Stage 
412 Vine St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 











BROADWAY LINE-UP 


ALVIN THEATRE—No Time for Sergeants, 
Andy Griffith. Comedy. 


ANTA THEATRE—The Great Sebastians, 
Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne. Comedy. 


BARRYMORE THEATRE—The Chalk Gar- 
den, Gladys Cooper. Comedy. 

BELASCO THEATRE-—Will Success Spoil 
Rock Hunter?, Henry Morgan, Orson Bean, 
Jane Mansfield, Walter Matthau. Comedy. 


BIJOU THEATRE—Joyce Grenfell Requests 
the Pleasure, Joyce Grenfell, British comedi- 
enne. 

BOOTH THEATRE—Top Man, Polly Bergen, 
Ralph Meeker. Drama. 


BROADHURST THEATRE—The Desk Set, 
Shirley Booth. Comedy. 


BROADWAY THEATRE—A Room Full of 
Roses, Patricia Neal. Drama. 

CORONET THEATRE-—A View from the 
Bridge, Gloria Marlowe, J. Carroll Naish, Van 
Heflin. Drama. 

CORT THEATRE—Diary of Anne Frank, 
Susan Strasberg, Joseph Schildkraut, Gusti 
Huber. Drama. 


46TH STREET THEATRE—Damn Yankees, 
Stephen Douglass, Gwen Verdon. Musical. 


GOLDEN THEATRE—Comedy in Music, 
Victor Borge’s one-man show. 


HELEN HAYES THEATRE-—Tiger at the 
Gates, Michael Redgrave. Drama. 

HELLINGER THEATRE —Plain and Fancy. 
Musical Comedy. 

HENRY MILLER THEATRE—Witness for 
the Prosecution, Una O’Connor, Patricia Jes- 
sel, Francis L. Sullivan. Mystery. 

IMPERIAL THEATRE —Silk Stockings, Hil- 
degarde Neff, Don Ameche. Musical. 


LONGACRE THEATRE—The Lark, Julie 
Harris. Drama. 


LYCEUM THEATRE-—A Hatful of Rain, 
Shelley Winters. Drama. 


MAJESTIC THEATRE—Fanny, Walter Sle- 
zak, Ezio Pinza. Musical. 
MARTIN BECK THEATRE—The Teahouse 


of the August Moon, John Beal, Eli Wallach. 
Comedy. 


MOROSCO THEATRE—Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof, Burl Ives, Barbara Bel Geddes, Mildred 
Dunnock. Drama. 


MUSIC BOX THEATRE—Bus Stop, Kim 
Stanley, Anthony Ross, Elaine Stritch, Dick 
York. Drama. 


NATIONAL THEATRE-—Inherit the Wind, 
Paul Muni, Ed Begley. Drama. 


PLYMOUTH THEATRE-—Janus, Margaret 
Sullavan. Comedy. 


ROYALE THEATRE-—The Matchmaker, 
Ruth Gordon. Comedy. 


ST. JAMES THEATRE—The Pajama Game, 
Pat Marshall, John Raitt, Helen Gallagher, Ed- 
die Foy, Jr. Musical. 


SHUBERT THEATRE—Pipe Dream, Helen 
Traubel. Musical. 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE-The Vamp, 
Carol Channing. Musical. 


DRAMATICS 
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Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, Troupe 
1397, Maple Heights, Ohio, High School, 
Virginia Spencer, Sponsor. 








RAVENSWOOD, WEST VIRGINIA Troupe 253 
We were petrified when Ravenwood High 
School entered the 1955 Regional Drama Fes- 
tival at Glenville College without a sponsor 
director because of the priority of a six-class 
schedule. The farther we got from home, the 
less reassuring was Mrs. Hutchinson’s confi- 
dence that we were adequate to the occasion. 
We arrived at the college at 10:30, feeling and 
acting like frightened rabbits. We wiggled 
our noses round each corner, not knowing 
where to go. News that our play, Which Is 
the Way to Boston?, was first on the schedule 
staggered us. Half an hour before presentation 
I began make-up on each of the four charac- 
ters, trying to say the usual soothing — 
and adding that I was very calm. Then I spill- 
ed a whole box of powder. The production 
went smoothly enough to restore our egos and 
the experience was a prize in itself even if we 
didn’t win.—Virginia Hardman, Secretary. 
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HELENA, MONTANA Troupe 1275 

As the 1954-55 school year neared its con- 
clusion, members of Cathedral High School's 
Thespian Troupe 1275 rounded out a_ busy 
two years of plays, pageants, operettas, and 
contests. Forty-one Thespians, working with 
several thousand dollars of lighting and stage 
equipment, were a long way from the situation 
in September, 1953, when the troupe consisted 
of a charter on the wall and several 60 watt 
light bulbs. Productions in former years had 
been staged in a borrowed grade school audi- 
torium, which could seat about 300 comfor- 
tably; to date no less than nine productions 
were performed in a city-owned auditorium, 
which seats 2,000 and has a huge stage which 
lends itself ably to the task of being trans- 
formed for pageant, play, or operetta. Mem- 
bers of Troupe 1275 credit this phenomenal 
growth of their troupe over these past 18 
months to plenty of good hard work and to 
the help and guidance of their sponsor, Sister 
Mary Dolorita, who has been the mainspring 
in seeing that their total of four pageants, 
three full length plays, two operettas and two 
prize-winning one-act contest plays were prop- 
erly staged and directed. 
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This growth actually began in February 
of 1954 with the presentation of the hilarious 
comedy, Jenny Kissed Me, which was followed 
in March by the entry in the annual diocesan 
speech and dramatics tournament of Aria da 
Capo, which took second place honors. Also in 
March the second of a series of Rosary pag- 
eants, the Song of Sorrow, was presented. It 
had been preceded in December by the Song 
of Joy and was followed in May by the Song 
of Glory. April was the staging of Victor Her- 
bert’s operetta, The Fortune Teller. 

At the start of the 1954-55 year came a re- 
quest for a repeat performance of Song of 
Glory, which had been the final production of 
the preceding year. After this, Thespians got 
right to work on their first full nai play of 
last year, the famous Song of Bernadette, 
which was staged in December. Immediately 
after the new year they were at it again, this 
time with the comedy, Arsenic and Old Lace, 
which ran in February. Again entering the 
annual speech and dramatics contest in March, 
they wrote quite a different story from the 
preceding year. In 1954 the sole entry in com- 
petition was Aria da Capo, but 1955 saw en- 
trants in extemp and declamation take top 
honors, and also the performance of The Sum- 
mons of Sariel, which tied for first place. When 
all was over, Troupe 1275 found itself tied for 
Sweepstake honors. 

Bringing two very wonderful years to a close 
with saad Victor Herbert favorite, Babes in 
Toyland, given in May, Cathedral High’s Thes- 
~) look ahead to another school term of 

ard work in staging, acting, and directing 
more plays and pageants, and hope that their 
increase in capabilities and facilities will con- 
tinue through the years.—Reporter. 


WORLAND, WYOMING Troupe 825 

Troupe 825 enjoyed another full year. After 
the junior class presented Million Dollar 
Maybe, and the senior class gave You Can't 
Take It with You, two well received comedies, 
we initiated thirty members into our troupe in 
two initiations. The second ceremony was the 
culmination of a banquet which the members 
gave for the initiates. 

Many Thespians participated in the three 
one-act plays given by our Troupe. Two of 
these plays, Santa Claus on Trial and A Cer- 
tain Star, served as community Christmas pro- 
grams. The third play, Darkness, our contest 
play, was given at the district and state speech 
meets. This year we also sponsored a series of 





class assemblies, each of which featured a one- 
act play and specialties. To vary the program 
for the year, the Thespians staged The Night- 
mare, a tense mystery and murder story, as an 
arena play. It was our first attempt to present 
an arena play, and it was an experience for 
the cast and crew as well as for those who 
came to see it. The arena play climaxed an ex- 
citing and interesting year. We have now 
drawn the curtain for another year, but we 
are anticipating the curtain calls of tomorrow. 
—Donna Jean Graff, Reporter. _ 


LAWTON, OKLAHOMA Troupe 935 

With the completion of our new two and 
one half million dollar high school by Christ- 
mas of 1955, Troupe 935 will have one of the 
finest stages in the state to use for their pro- 
ductions. Under the stage will be a stage pro- 
duction room 35 by 40 feet in which will be 
the dressing rooms, adequate storage facilities, 
and a shop room for set building. In April of 
1955 our troupe furnished three readers for 
Lawton’s nationally known Easter Pageant. 
Other troupe members assisted with the en- 
gineering, and still many others were cast 
members in the various pantomimes. The stage 





CONTEST PLAYS 


The Birthday of the Infanta 
One Red Rose 

The Voice of Moses 
Search Me 

Highness 

Thank You, Dr. 
Rehearsal 

How to Propose 

The Tangled Web 
Thursday Evening 
Birthday Greetings 
The Enemy, Act Il 
The Valiant 

The Knave of Hearts 
Stand and Deliver 
Overtones 

The Pot Boiler 

The Unseen 

Dust of the Road 


A descriptive play catalogue 
will be sent on 
request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3 














TWO FINE PLAYS FOR 
SPRING PRODUCTION 


A CAT HAS NINE 


A new hilarious comedy in 3 acts, by 
Ken Parker. 3m., 8w., | easy interior. A 
big hit at the Royal Theatre in New 
York and now released to amateurs in 
most all communities. Royalty, $25.00. 

Books, 90 cents. 


THE HOSBBLE-DE-HOY 


A delightful new comedy by Stanley 
Richards and Paul Slocumb. 6m., 6w., | 
interior. A very gay and natural play, 
replete with excellently drawn Charac- 
terizations and situations. Highly rec- 
ommended by high schools and colleges. 
Royalty, $25.00. Books, 90 cents. 


—O— 
Descriptive Catalogue FREE 


-—_OO- 


Banner Play Bureau, Inc. 
619 Post Street, San Francisco 9, Calif. 

















JUNE 11- JULY 13 


FIVE WEEKS 
OF 
SPEECH OR THEATRE ARTS 
FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


TUITION $30.00 





SPEECH AND THEATRE 
ARTS WORKSHOP 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


FOR THEATRE STUDENTS: 


Morning sessions devoted to classes 
in pantomime, acting, theatre his- 
tory, dramatic literature, and thea- 
tre crafts. 


Afternoon sessions devoted to re- 
hearsal of one-act and full-length 
plays. 


FOR SPEECH STUDENTS: 


Classes and individualized coach- 
ing in oral interpretation of litera- 
ture, public speaking, extempor- 
aneous speaking, discussion, and 
debate. 





Write to Educational Director, University Theatre, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, for further information. 














production class also worked six weeks on 
wardrobe for the Pageant.—Liz Ryan, Secretary. 


MERIDIAN, IDAHO Troupe 875 

Troupe 875 as usual sponsored the all-school 
play last year, a three-act comedy entitled 
The. Fighting Littles. The troupe also put on 
three one-act plays. They Were All This and 
Alan Too, No Greater Love, and While the 
Toast Burned. The play, All This and Alan 
Too, was also put on at the Snake River Valley 
Declamation Contest, where it was rated excel- 
lent. The troupe plans to use the proceeds from 
last year’s plays toward a new curtain for our 
stage. At the annual initiation services, the 
troupe gained thirteen new members. Although 
we lost a number of seniors by graduation, 
Troupe 875 has an enthusiastic group for next 
year with Roger Lounsbury as president.—Ne- 
dra Larson, Historian. 


OWATONNA, MINNESOTA Troupe 971 
A renewed emphasis on Thespian production 
publicity proved to be a pronounced stimulant 
for both audience and players during the pasi 
year at Owatonna High School. A portable am- 
plifying unit manned by several leather-lunged 
Thespians and operated from an automobile 
was an effective, direct advertising median. 

A “live” production of Stage Door, follow- 
ing close upon the television version, was billed 
as the real thing and found favor with a large 
and responsive audience. The Curious Savage, 
Goodnight, Caroline, and a Speech assembly 
ea were also presented by the troupe un- 

er the able and devoted direction of Helen 

Steppe, our sponsor. The substantial revenue 
from these Thespian activities was contributed 
to a fund for future stage and lighting im- 
provements. 

The troupe appropriately concluded the year 
as an appreciative audience of the Broadway 
hit musical, Pajama Game, at the Lyceum 
Theatre in Minneapolis.—Bea Van Demark, 
Honor Thespian. 
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NEWARK, DELAWARE Troupe 931 


During the year 1954-55 troupe 931 parti- 
wary in many dramatic activities. Several 
Thespians assumed leading roles in the senior 
play, Girl Crazy, while others helped with the 
scenery and make-up. In commemoration of 
Armistice Day the Thespians presented Known 
but to God on television. The dramatics class 
gave the three-act play, Ladies in Retirement, 
in which certain Thespians acted and helped 
with the production. Troupe 931 also entered 
Ladies of the Mop in the Delaware Play Fes- 
tival, and later this play and When Shake- 





speare’s Ladies Meet were given for the state 
A. conference. Suzanne Adams, an Hon- 

or Thespian, was recently given a television 

award.—June Hawkins, Reporter. 


ALTON, ILLINOIS Troupe 397 

Under the direction of Captain Richard 
Martin the Western Military Academy Dramat- 
ics Club made outstanding progress. We pre- 
sented many one-act plays and three major 
length plays, Stalag 17 being one of the best 
plays ever presented here on the Western 
Campus. This was the senior play for the 
Class of “55.” 

Our dramatics club had the fortune of plac- 
ing twenty-one new members in the National 
Thespian Society. This brought the total here 
at Western to thirty-one. The new members 
were inducted into the club at an impressive 
dinner held at Pierre Marquette Lodge near 
Grafton, Illinois. The induction was conducted 
by our troupe sponsor, Captain R. P. Martin. 
After the new members had taken the pledge, 
our entire troupe proceeded to elect the Best 
Thespian for the first and the second semesters. 
The cadet who was chosen for the first semes- 
ter was Wayne Pelke. Wayne was the assist- 
ant director and stage crew manager of the 
production, Stalag 17. He truly deserves this 
merit of honor. Our choice for the second se- 
mester was.Nick Spitzer, a senior also. Nick 
was another person who devoted his time to 
the production of Stalag 17. Nick will be re- 
tl cams for his abilities in lighting in all our 
past plays. 

During the year our dramatics club had 
the honor of presenting Virden High School 
with its National Thespian Charter. We were 
very much impressed to be chosen to conduct 
this ceremony. 

As the year came to an end, our troupe 
would like to thank our superintendant, Col. 
Ralph Jackson, for his great assistance in per- 
mitting our troupe to present the record that 
we did. Dramatics at Western has found a 
new light, and troupe 397 will always remem- 
ber the line, “Act well your part; there all the 
honor lies.”—Reporter. 


ATHERTON, CALIFORNIA Troupe 1383 

This year was a very successful one for our 
troupe. Our two biggest productions were I 
Remember Mama and The Imaginary Invalid. 

The Imaginary Invalid was done in a new 
style never before tried by our troupe. We did 
it in the style of the “Theatre-in-the-round.” 
The audience sat in a circle around the actors. 
It was as exciting to the audience as it was to 
the actors. The audience participated too. 
They were asked to hold props, and questions 
were directed to them. 











Cradle of Glory, Troupe 1268, Santa Paula, Calif., Union High School, 
J. Douglas Lazenby, Sponsor. 
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The troupe also put on a reading of Cyrano 
de Bergerac, which turned out very well. We 
held our initiation ceremony on June 4.— 
Ramona McIntosh, Scribe. 


CRISTOBAL, CANAL ZONE Troupe 217 


Troupe 217 took its share of honors this past 
school term, as it participated actively through- 
out the year. When the annual Isthmian Drama 
Festival came around in March, the Troupe 
was fully prepared and determined to put on 
a fine performance. That’s exactly what hap- 
pened; Troupe 217 not only won the “Best 
Play” award for the second consecutive year, 
but ‘Virginia Dignam, our president, won also 
the “Best Actress” ribbon. Two prizes out of 
three are a good record. Each drama group 
that enters the Festival presents a one-act play. 
eg CHS Thespians put on Sorry, Wrong Num- 

er. 


Two very successful 3-act plays were also 
staged during the year: The Bat and Time Out 
for Ginger.—Louise Edmonson, Secretary. 


HIBBING, MINNESOTA Troupe 272 


“Off to a rousing start.” These words best 
described Troupe 272 as we began our 1954- 
55 year by initiating ten new Thespians to our 
troupe. During the year we played large roles 
in both the casts and production staffs of our 
two class plays: Love ls in the Air and Green 
Valley. Many of us also took part in the school 
operetta, The Gondoliers. 


As a special activity we sponsored a class in 
stage make-up for all interested students. The 
highlight of the year, however, was the pres- 
entation of Hits of Hammerstein, a Thespian 
sponsored, arranged, and directed musical per- 
formance which was staged for our high school 
assembly and judged as one of the best as- 
sembly programs of the year. 


What could be better than to end our busy 
year the way it began? Thus, as a fitting con- 
clusion, on May 24, we admitted eight new 
Thespians to our ranks.—Kathleen Bradley, 
President. 


WICHITA, KANSAS Troupe 1327 


Variety was the keynote of Troupe 1327’s 
productions this year. We began the year with 
the laugh-chiller, Arsenic and Old Lace as an 
all-school fall play. Many characterizations 
were so vivid that students playing the parts 
became “tagged” with their names for the re- 
mainder of the year. 


With the troupe as an inner circle, we 
opened our membership in Masque and Gavel 
(drama club) for the year and one hundred 
thirty-two students joined. Before the end of 
the year thirty-two of these members became 
active Thespians. 


As a second major undertaking of the year, 
we sponsored an all-school masquerade dance, 
“Grande Bal Masque.” Naturally all drama 
students dressed as their favorite “Characters,” 
and many unusual costumes were seen on the 
ballroom floor. 


Rather than let television get ahead of us, 
we decided to present our “spectacular” of the 
year in the senior play, The Robe. Nearly sev- 
enty-five seniors took part in this production in 
February. Over fifty costumes were made, and 
scenery was built and executed for the nine 
colorful scenes. Five black arches were used 
as a basic set throughout and lent themselves 
to interior scenes as well as exterior scenes. 
An extra week was allowed in rehearsal and 
production. Following the glowing reception 
of the play, we felt our efforts were worth- 
while, and due to many requests plan another 
production of it before too many years have 
gone by. 

As the final offering of the year in April, the 
spring all-school play selected was Father of 
the Bride, which played to full houses. As a 
departure from the sets in the preceding plays. 
the troupe built an ultra-modern home set and 
furnished it; this gave some members new in- 
sights into interior decorating. 


January, 1956 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


invites National Thespians to spend 


FIVE WEEKS ON THE BIG TIME! 
June 24- July 28 — 26th Annual 
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production. 


radio-TV, debate and discussion. 


SCHOLARSHIP AND TUITION PLACES 
AVAILABLE ... 


Write today for bulletin and application 
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NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL INSTITUTE IN SPEECH 
Be one of the 115 high school juniors chosen to attend this summer 


* Drama — about 50 students-—acting, directing, stage 
* Radio-TV — about 25 students —announcing, writing, 


* Public Speaking and Debating — about 35 students — 
extempore speaking, debate, discussion. 


Housing in university dormitories — Experienced counselors and teachers— Trips to Chicago 
area, plays, concerts — University beach on Lake Michigan — Conferences with leaders in drama, 





DR. KARL F. ROBINSON, Director 
School of Speech, 


Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 








As a finale, the dramatic arts students and 
members held their second annual awards ban- 
quet using the theme, “Stardust.” Nearly one 
hundred partook of the steak and strawberry 
shortcake, witnessed a fine program including 
color slides of our productions of the year, 
and applauded Jo Ellen Semrad and George 
Gird as they received their trophies for the 
best acting of the year. Recipients of these 
awards are selected by nomination of the spon- 
sor, and a secret ballot vote on the candidates 
by the entire student membership of the dra- 
matic arts program. 

As the second year of operation of West 
High draws to a close, all feel the dramatics 
program is well established and on its way to 
greater things. With Thespians forming the 
backbone, we feel sure that even better things 
are on their way.—Mary Dailey, Secretary. 


PORTLAND, OREGON Troupe 124 

After eight years of planning, Mrs. Melba 
Day Sparks presented her dream show, Alice 
in Wonderland, on the Jefferson High School 


stage last May 13 and 14. The hour and 45- 
minute long two-act fairy tale, taken from Eva 
LeGallienne’s Broadway production, featured 
98 students and 10 immortal songs and dances 
to add just the right flavor to the 20 different 
scenes. The show's production fast became a 
family affair. Parents and alumni wielded paint 
brushes, hammers and needles, and assisted in 
publicity and program arranging. One mother 
made all of the many animal and bird masks. 

All in all, we were very happy and proud of 
our combined effort in the production of Alice 
in Wonderland, and we feel that the coopera- 
tion and the spirit among parents and students 
was well worth the many months of work that 
we put into this show.—Joan K. Young, Re- 
porter. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. Troupe 411 

This ‘year Troupe 411 made an important 
experiment. We chose, as major productions, 
two one-time hits, The Bat and You Can’t Take 
It with You, instead of simple plays, written 
for high school actors and crews. Many of us 
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By the writers of “The Lowland Sea” 
and “Sunday Excursion” 


CUMBERLAND FAIR 


Libretto by Arnold Sundgaard 
Librettist of ‘Down In The Valley’’) 

Music by Alec Wilder 
A “curtain raiser’ that is short, humorous, 
simple; designed for workshop groups; requires 
six principals and chorus. 
Vocal Score ... $3.00 Chorus Parts (ea) 60c 

(with piano acc.) 

Score and orchestral parts available on rental 
basis at your dealer or direct: 


HOLLIS MUSIC, INC. 


151 West 46th Street New York 36, N. Y. 











doubted whether we were equal to handling 
the technical and dramatic problems posed by 
both plays. The results were astounding. The 
actors found that playing well-written, believ- 
able characters was easier than stereotyped, 
impossible ones. The crew, who had to deal 
with complicated, eerie effects for the first 
play, and perfectly-timed sound effects for the 
second, met the challenge without a _ hitch. 
That our experiment was a success can be tes- 
tified to by enthusiastic participants and in- 
creased box-office returns.—Cora Kaplan, Re- 
porter. 


ADA, MINNESOTA Troupe 1228 

Troupe 1228 started the year with a fall va- 
riety show. Various numbers were so success- 
ful, repeat performances were given. Some 
went to Fargo to entertain at the Veterans’ 
Hospital. Thirty-four members were initiated 
during the year, a record number for our 
troupe. On two initiation days the apprentices 
were required to dress outlandishly and bow 
humbly to Thespians. At the evening initiation 
attended by parents and friends, new mem- 
bers, after a quiz by the vice-president, pre- 


sented entertainment to prove their acting 
ability. The formal spring initiation was pre- 
ceded by a banquet attended by one hundred 
students, parents, and faculty members.—Mari- 
anne Murphy, Secretary. 


JOPLIN, MISSOURI Troupe 1388 

Troupe 1388 received its national charter 
last year with 11 members which has now in- 
creased to 36 members. Last year our troupe 
under the guidance of Dorothy Barrett spon- 
sored two plays, Growing Pains and The Man 
Who Came to Dinner. The members partici- 
pated in various speech contests. The first was 
an interstate contest in which we won two 
first pee cups. In the annual district and re- 
gional speech contests we received many top 
ratings. The Thespians sponsored the contest 
play, Riders to the Sea, and also “Thespian 
Night” where readings were presented and 
the contest play was reproduced. Many of our 
individual Thespian members appeared on 
radio and TV and for different clubs, giving 
readings and cuttings. We are proud of the 
accomplishments — are looking forward to 
an even more interesting year just ahead. 

As secretary I speak for all the members of 
Troupe 1388 in stating that the National Thes- 
pian Society is definitely a wonderful organ- 
ization for high school students.—Patricia Good- 
win, Secretary. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA Troupe 1015 

The 54-55 season proved to be busy and ex- 
citing for Troupe 1015. Early in the fall the 
Troupe sponsored Double Door, a _ three-act 
thriller, with Sharon Wahl as the deadly Vic- 
toria. Wrestling with the staging problems in 
the fast changing scenes of the New Moon, 
presented by the Music Department, gave 
them headaches. The troupe also had a large 
share in staging the school’s variety show, State 
Fair, in March. The comedy, under the spon- 
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PASADENA PLAYHOUSE COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 


Million Doliar play pro- 
ducing plant offers you... 


Cinema, TV, Radio Studios 
Four Stages 

Student Touring Company 
Professional Faculty 

$70,000 Wardrobe 

Fine Library 

Rooftop Dance Studio 
Technical Workroom 

Three Dormitories 

Garden & Rooftop Recreation 


DEGREE AND 
CERTIFICATE COURSES 


Send name and address for free folder: 
“America’s Foremost Theatre-School” 
Address: Director of Admissions 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
COLLEGE OF 
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sorship of the junior class, was Uncertain 
Wings. It was a light-hearted romp with seri- 
ous overtones. 

Highlight of the year was a presentation of 
Youn 
president, in the title role. This play, which 
tells of the love story of Lincoln and Ann 
Rutledge, proved challenging both as to char- 
acters wl setting. The set designer, Nancy 
Homan, did a great deal of research and re- 
created the old Rutledge Inn in New Salem in 
paint and canvas. It was a stimulating year.— 
Nancy Homan, Secretary. 


CANTON, OHIO Troupe 66 

Troupe 66 had a very successful year in dra- 
matics. In the fall the juniors and seniors pre- 
sented Old Doc, a heart-warming comedy, to 
an appreciative audience. On October 23 a 
number of drama students attended a regional 
conference at Revere High School near Akron, 
Ohio. A few of the northeastern area high 
schools presented cuts from plays. A dinner 
was held at noon at which Bob Dale, Cleve- 
land television star, was guest speaker. On 
February 5 a workshop clinic was held at Kent 
State University. Numerous workshops were 
presented, and there were lectures on scenery, 
make-up, and production. In March the fresh- 
man-sophomore group presented Mrs. McThing, 
a comedy-fantasy by Mary Chase, author of 
Harvey. Lehman was among the first of the 
high school groups to present this play. The 
audience was delighted with this presentation. 


Lincoln with James Herman, troupe » 





ROCKY FORD, COLO. Troupe 1348 


In my dramatics class, I have been 
teaching Play Production to the students. 
Our one-act play, The Neighbors, was 
the culmination of what the students 
had learned, as they cast it, directed it, 
and did all of the technical planning for 
it. Thespians who were not members of 
the class also assisted in the production. 

Our new junior high schooi formed a 
dramatics group this year, and due to 
my busy schedule, two of my outstand- 
ing dramatics class students, who are 
also my outstanding Thespians, directed 
their children’s play, Hansel and Gretel. 
Others from our Thespian troupe have 
helped on this production with the 
sound, make-up, and lighting. As drama- 
tics teacher, I sat in on rehearsals and 
helped the directors with their problems. 
The entire production was an over- 
whelming success, proving that students 
can direct plays successfully. 

I have resigned my position in Rocky 
Ford, but I hope that my successor, Mrs. 
Erickson, will continue with Troupe 
1348. We have elected strong officers 
for the coming year, and they are eager 
to continue as Thespians. I hope that 
wherever I teach next year that we will 
have an active Thespian Troupe. Thank 
you for all of your cooperation in help- 
ing Rocky Ford to receive and keep their 
charter these past two years.—Ann 
Chamberlin, Sponsor. 
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The Cat and the Canary, Troupe 1070, 
Columbian High School, Tiffin, Ohio, 
Mary Herron, Sponsor. 








During the year students at Lehman attend- 
ed plays presented by the Players Guild, Lin- 
con, McKinley, and Central Catholic High 
Schools. In the latter part of April ten students 
were inducted into the Lehman Thespian So- 
ciety, making a grand total of 25 members. 
The society inducted the newly-organized 
Sandy Valley Thespian troupe during the mid- 
dle of May. 

On May 20 the dramatic groups at Lehman 
presented an Awards Assembly in the school 
auditorium. Over 6,000 hours of work were 
contributed this year by members of the three 
clubs, Dramatics, Players, and Thespians. Jun- 
ior Steve Jacob and senior Judy Small became 
Star Thespians, and senior John Werren be- 
came a Double Star Thespian. Steve Jacob and 
freshman Jay Looker received the awards for 
outstanding Thespians of the Year. An annual 
Thespian banquet was held at the Pines Res- 
taurant on May 24. The newly-elected officers 
were installed at that affair.—Carol Lynn Krid- 
er, Reporter. 


FALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETTS Troupe 254 


I remember . . . Durfee High School, the 
granite castle on a hilltop towering high above 
Fall River. But most of all I remember .. . 
the Durfee Dramatic Club. In June, 1954, eight 
of us journeyed out to Indiana University to 
present Harvey at the National Thespian Dra- 
matic Arts Conference. After three eventful 
weeks we returned proud of our performance 
and also proud of our great country after visit- 
ing such historic places as New York, Phila- 
delphia, Valley Forge and Washington, D. C. 

I remember . . . when school opened, despite 
hurricanes and ice storms, we carried out an 
active program. Our first production of the 
year, T. N. T., included three one-act plays, 
Lorna Doone, This Way to Heaven and The 
Valiant, all directed by student Thespians. I 
remember the Christmas matinee, Hans Brinker, 
which delighted the younger children. I remem- 
ber the get-acquainted Halloween Party and a 
very merry Thespian Christmas party. But 
most of all . . . I remember Mama, presented 
for two performances just before the winter 
vacation. The audience too will long remem- 
ber that lovely play. 

I remember . . . the Massachusetts Drama 
Festival at which Durfee gave the Shaw com- 
edy, A Man of Destiny, with twenty-three 
other high schools all presenting one-act plays. 

Yes, { remember . . . 1955 as a very success- 
ful, happy and eventful year and most of all 
.. . for it is impossible to forget, the Durfee 
Dramatic Club.—John Moore, President. 
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Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 





Pins Charms 
Official plain, gold plated ....$1.50 $1.50 
Official gold plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 2.50 


Official 10K, 3 OOGFS ........ 5.50 5.50 
Official 10K, 8 sapphires ..... 8.00 8.00 
Star and Wreath Dangle, gold 

Se Ps 5 ok cous bawns seed $ .50 
Keys: 
Official, plain sterling .............. $2.00 
Official, plain gold plated ........... 2.25 


“Orders must be sent on official order 
blanks signed by your Troupe Sponsor. 
Mail directly to the L. G. Balfour Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass.” 


TAXES: 10% Federal Tax must be added to 
the above prices. 


STATIONERY engraved with National 
Thespian insignia. 


#1225 White Vellum 2 quires 
ee SE ai cee weaces $2.30 


Minimum order 2 quires 


Postage included on cash orders— Any state 
tax additional. 
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DANCE PANTOMIME 
(Continued from page 15) 


tistic end. The same thing is true of the 
makeup. All that the students need are 
sound, basic training, some guidance, 
and enthusiasm and then developing the 
costumes and makeup becomes just an- 
other exciting game. 


There are certain values of the Dance- 
Pantomime type of production that are 
common.to all Children’s Theatre, and 
then there are some that are specific to 
this medium. Many students have grace 
and pantomimic ability but are limited 
for general acting because of inadequate 
voices. These students come into their 
own in a most beautiful type of perform- 
ance that delights young audiences. As 
we have said before, too often we mini- 
mize the importance of pantomime in 
our productions; Dance-Pantomime 
drives us to use this invaluable acting 
device to its fullest extent. In addition to 
these values, actor-dancers and their au- 
dience have the opportunity to absorb 
good music in association with a de- 
lightful story. We believe that any Thes- 
pian troupe that experiments once with 
Dance-Pantomime will find it a reward- 
ing experience. 





MAXINE LOWE 
(Continued from page 17) 


who has been “tipped off’ as to who the 
murderer is! 


It is suggested in the play that in- 
fluential citizens of the ‘community be 
subpoenaed for the jury a day or two in 
advance of the performance—which is a 
good device to arouse community inter- 
est; however, we did not do this as we 
wished more of the class to have parts, 
and we felt that it would be easier for 
the inexperienced cast to act before their 
friends. It also permitted heightening of 
tense moments by jury reaction. 


In spite of icy roads our rural audi- 
ence filled the gym, and power failure 
didn't discourage the players. The di- 
rector, it’s true, suffered acutely until it 
was decided by the audience and the 
cast that the play must go on! Make-up 
was applied practically in the dark, and 
we played half of the first act on a stage 
lighted only by a battery-powered flood- 
light! 


What was the feeling of the cast 
about this play? 


One girl said, “The reason I loved be- 
ing in The People vs. Maxine Lowe was 
that, as a witness, I sat in the audience 
and was able to feel the reaction of the 
spectators; I was able to get the ‘feel’ 
of the character I was portraying be- 
cause I could watch the play as the plot 
developed.” 

ANGELINE BRASCUGLI 


Sponsor, Troupe 1432 
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IT’S A SMART PLAY — TO USE BAKER’S PLAYS 


Aud here are two winners by Carl Webster Pierce! 


DOUGH FOR DOPES—a comedy for 6 men and 6 
women with several walk on parts. Royalty, $10.00. 


Mrs. Harper's burning desire is to know Mrs. John 
Smith, social leader of Plainville, and be invited to her garden 
party. Mr. Harper thinks it’s a lot of bunk. When Mrs. Smith 
calls to solicit a donation Mrs. Harper's especially thrilled to 
learn she stands a chance of meeting the famous star, Roger 
Ellsworth, who Mrs. Smith says, is an old friend and is to be 
her house guest. 


Then suddenly Mrs. Harper wins $25,000 on Roger Ells- 
worth’s T.V. show, DOUGH FOR DOPES. Roger is to deliver 
the money and be Mrs. Harper’s guest. From here on this 
comedy rolls at express speed delivering an evening of laughs. 


MUM’S THE WORD —a comedy for 6 men and 7 
women. Royalty, $10.00. 


From the opening, when John Twitchell, a sharp New 
England Yankee who owns Ye Olde Antique Shoppe and his 
daughter turn themselves in dress, speech and action from city 
slickers to quaint bumpkins right before the audience until the 
final scene when Madame Gypsana is knocked cold by getting 
a “real” spirit message, the audience gets many surprises. 
Steve Hopkins, “the poor stiff,” finds himself converted into a 
mummy in an astounding way right before the audience. He is 
forced to watch his pal, Al Wolte (who lives up to his name), 
make love to the girl to whom he is engaged. Steve can’t say a 
word, even though the girl likes it. 


We don't want to give the plot away, but it’s the 
wackiest, craziest comedy ever. Even those with fewest lines 
have big opportunities. 





BAKER'S <@gP PLAYS 


ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 12) 

strictly contemporary plays. Written in 
1892, this drama’s publishers claim that 
not a single evening has passed since 
that date but that the play is performed 
somewhere on this planet. The claim 
does not seem unfounded. From sophis- 
ticated Broadway to small-town amateur 
and high school performances, someone 
seems to be forever giving the play. 
This is doubly amazing inasmuch as the 
playwright, Brandon Thomas, is virtu- 
ally unknown. Nevertheless, the magnif- 
icent farce of a young college boy who 
helps his buddies out by disguising 
himself as “Charley's aunt from Brazil 
. where the nuts come from” is as 
familiar as a nursery rhyme. Within sev- 
eral seasons in New York, Jose Ferrer 
treated audiences to a “straight” version 
of the play while Ray Bolger cavorted 
in a musical version and Hollywood is- 
sued a combination. If for no other pur- 
pose, the play is important in that it 
proves rather conclusively that if farce 
is far-fetched, ridiculous, and delightful 
enough, it never really loses its charm. 
Non-Freudian, non-social, non-political 
and caught up somewhere between real- 
ism and romanticism, Charley's Aunt de- 
fies definition . . . and need never be 

defined except as it tickles audiences. 
The major dramatists of the British 
theatre, however, are much more serious 
(and unfortunately not so popular) as 
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was Brandon Thomas. J. B. Priestley 
( 1894- ) is a hasty playwright, 
whose dramas often lack the refinement 
of form and content that they might 
have. They are, nonetheless, striking 
pieces on stage with a fine feeling for 
social conditions and relationships as 
well as with a strident sense of moral- 
ity. W. H. Auden (1907- ) and 
Christopher Isherwood (1904- _), one 
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primarily a poet and the other a novel- 
ist, contributed two interesting experi- 
mental dramas of note: The Dog be- 
neath the Skin (1935) and The Ascent 
of F.6 (1936). Both plays seem more 
concerned with startling the audience 
by shifts of form and structure than 
with soundness of experimentation. On 
the other hand, both dramas carry with 
them themes unmistakably bearing the 
stamp of the Thirties, a period of social 
strife and consciousness, plus an all-im- 
portant aesthetic sensibility and_bal- 
ance. 

T. S. Eliot (1888- ) is a_play- 
wright out on a limb which, thus far, he 
alone has occupied. Like so many oth- 
ers, he is primarily a first-rate poet who 
has rather late in life selected the stage 
as his medium of expression. Bringing a 
rich gift of poetry to the drama, as well 
as a brilliant mind and a sensitive hu- 
manity, Eliot has as yet not quite 
achieved a final perfection in his dra- 
mas. At the same time, there is no deny- 
ing that he is the finest of all living, | 
English-speaking dramatists. Probably 
the greatest of his plays thus far is his 
first, a pageant-like re-enactment of an 
historical event, Murder in the Cathe- 
dral (1933). He soon abandoned the 
classical dignity of this early play, and 
in his more recent plays, has attempted 
to write what he terms “comedy” as 
with The Cocktail Party and The Con- 
fidential Clerk. If these later plays hard- 
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ly seem comic in our traditional sense of | players. Unlike the American stage, a frequent guest of the Old Vic, has 





the word, Eliot must be acknowledged 
as a man with a message and a tremen- 
dous talent, who is still searching for a 
way of most effectively communicating 
it to a mass audience. 

Similarly seeking to bring poetry back 
to the stage is the wittier, if not always 


cleverer, playwright, Christopher Fry 
(1907- ). Specializing in intellectual 
comedies, Fry has an almost unfailing 


sense of the ironic and the satiric which 
has made him the darling of the avant 
garde. Delightful fantasies like Ring 
around the Moon (1950) or modern 
drawing rooms as in Venus Observed 
(1950) or medieval verse comic-dramas 
like The Lady’s Not for Burning (1949) 
or semi-realistic morality plays on ob- 
scure themes of right and wrong as in 
his lastest play, The Dark Is Light 
Enough (1954) are all within the realm 
of this dramatist. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting and at the same time the most 
provoking is his spirited one-act play, 
Phoenix Too Frequent (1946). Of all 
the modern, seriously intentioned British 
playwrights, Fry is most at home on the 
stage and in verse; one may not unrea- 
sonably have great expectations of him. 

For the rest, the English theatre rests 
in its present-day glory on the great 
fidelity of its fine acting ensembles, as 
exemplified by the Old Vic repertory 
company, its excellent producing groups, 
as with the Shakespeare memorial at 
Stratford-on-Avon, and in its superb 
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which has primarily produced excellent 
actresses, it would seem that the English 
theatre at the moment possesses only 
Dame Edith Evans (1888- ) and 
Flora Robson (1902- ). On the other 
hand, excellent English actors are fair- 
ly abundant. Sir John Gielgud (1904- 

), a descendent of Ellen Terry and 
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been an outstanding modern-day Ham- 
let, a sensitive performer of Chekovian 
comedy, and a hilarious Jack in The 
Importance of Being Earnest. Maurice 
Evans (1901- ) is an equally gifted 
actor, whose G. I. Hamlet will be well- 
remembered by veterans of World War 
II, as will his Richard, Falstaff, Mal- 
volio, and Macbeth in this country. Per- 
haps a trifle oratorical in his delivery 
and with a tendency to “over-perform- 
ing,’ Evans is still a first-rank actor. 
From the Old Vic come two other per- 
formers of note. One is Sir Ralph Rich- 
ardson (1902- ), whose portrayals of 
Shakespearean characters are equalled 
by his performances in modern dramas. 
The other is Sir Laurence Olivier (1907- 

), who probably ranks as the lead- 
ing English-speaking actor of our time. 
His versatility is truly amazing, and it 
has seldom shown more brilliantly than 
in those motion pictures which he has 
directed and starred in: Henry V and 
Hamlet. It was his performance of Oedi- 
pus recently with the Old Vic company, 
however, which is probably his most 
lasting claim to enshrinement as one of 
the great actors of all time. 

British theatre, then, is a vital and ac- 
tive institution. Thriving through the 
holocaust of World War II, the line 
from the Restoration to the present is 
somewhat shaky, to be sure, but much 
may be anticipated from the theatres 
and dramatists of the British Isles. 








COSTUMES 
(Continued from page | 1) 
the form of a small frill around the 
neck. This was more prevalent in men’s 
costumes than in women’s, however, as 
most women preferred an open neck in 
most cases. 

During the decade of 1550-1560, the 
Spanish vertingale, or farthingale, was 
introduced into England. This was a 
full-bottomed skirt or hoop skirt. Gar- 
ments were crowded with minute de- 
signs, lace, embroidery, guards and gold 
aglets—these being small eyelet holes for 
points. 

In the year 1564 starch was intro- 
duced into England, and since the prob- 
lem of laundering was then solved ruf- 
fles began to grow enormously in size. 

From about 1565 breeches began to 
develop gigantic proportions. It was the 
common practice to stuff them with 
bran, wool, hair, rags, or anything that 
happened to be at hand. Soldiers used 
them for storing loot, and a scaffold was 
erected in the Houses of Parliament “for 
those to sit on who used the wearing of 
great breeches stuffed with hair-like 
wool sacks.” 

In 1570 appeared several new fash- 
ions for men. The “peascod-belly” dou- 
blet had a padded and stiffened point in 
front. The “mandilion” was a short, full 
coat or jerkin with hanging sleeves, the 
sides often split to show the doublet 
underneath. Fashionable cloaks were 
short and barely reached to the hips. 
Doublets were made to appear wider 


with wings at the shoulders and by 
shoulder padding. 

Venetians came into vogue about 
1572. They were a type of knee breech- 
es that were quilted, padded, and 
reached just to the knee. They were tied 
with a wide garter or finished with a 
small frill or band. Trunk-hose, a pump- 
kin-like top or roll that barely covered 
the seat, was worn and the leg covering 
beneath it in the form of tights was 
called “nether-stocks.” Later trunk-hose 
with canions came into being. They 
were a stocking-like appendage attached 
to the padded trunks and reaching just 
below the knee. The nether-stocks were 
separate and drew up like a stocking 
over the canions, and fastened with a 
garter just above or below the knee. 

Women’s clothes also took on an ex- 
aggerated appearance. The transparent 
cobweb lawn cloak or veil with a large, 
upstanding, heart-shaped collar, often 
reaching to the ground and decorated 
with a tiny edge of lace came into ex- 
istence. 

Nearing the year 1580 the French 
vertingale was introduced. It differed 
from the Spanish vertingale in that in- 
stead of being cone-shaped, it resembled 
a drum with the upper rim tilted down 
in front. Whenever it was worn, a stiff 
V-shaped stomacher accompanied it. 
This was worn at a slight angle to the 
body, fitting at the breast and gradual- 
ly sloping outwards until the base of the 
V rested on the tilted front of the ver- 
tingale. Tight-lacing was prevalent, and 
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young women endeavored to make their 
waists so small that they could span 
them with their hands. Shoulders were 
padded and sleeves bombasted or blown 
up to contrast with the small waist. The 
Spanish vertingale continued to be pop- 
ular, however. 


Between the years of 1580-1590 the 
peascod doublet reached its height. 
They were exceedingly hot, bulky, and 
developed into a point that reached 
eight or nine inches below the belt. 


At the close of the century in England 
clothes seemed to have become the 
principal consideration in life and ran 
to extremes in extravagance. 


Hats were made in every conceivable 
size and shape. Some were high-crowned 
and small-brimmed. Some crowns were 
so high that they rose twelve or fifteen 
inches above the head. They were of all 
colors and were made practically of any 
material. 


At this time trunk-hose with canions 
were made in two different forms: one, 
unbroken roll about the hips; and the 
other, being square in effect, resembled 
a French vertingale in miniature size. 
Another form of breeches that became 
popular at this time was the “open 
breeches.” They were made perfectly 
straight and reached a few inches below 
the knees. They were much like our pres- 
ent day shorts or pants cut off at the 
knee. 


So we come to the close of one of the 
most extravagantly dressed and one of 
the most interesting periods of all his- 
tory: a time when Sir Francis Drake re- 
turned from globe trottings that inspired 
fashionable women to have their gowns 
decorated with fishes, sea horses, and 
whales; a time when Shakespeare cos- 
tumed characters in his plays with left- 
over garments of the nobility and the 
very rich; a time when “good Queen 
Bess” ruled the land and when Shakes- 
peare “gilded the dull realities of life 
with innocent allusions.” It certainly 
must have been a sporting, gaudy, fas- 
cinating, exciting era. 
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The Country’s Gone Stark, Raving Mad Over 
I 
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| ALLEGAN (MICH.) COMMUNITY PLAYERS PRODUCTION 
I 
One of the OUTSTANDING plays for amateurs i 
The story concerns a young, attractive, and very tal- gitive from justice also borrows one of the vicar’s garbs 
ented actress who has retired and married an English for disguise. When these two are met by the unsus- 
vicar. She meets an old friend, an American soldier pecting vicar, who thinks each is his bishop; or when I! 
with whom she once starred. It so happens that the the real bishop meets them, thinking it is the vicar — 
very play is now running in a nearby, off-bounds prov- well, as you can see, they must have a merry romp 
ince. Undaunted, the American dons one of the vicar’s indeed. There’s many a laugh between the compli- K 
habits and takes off with the actress. Meantime, a fu- cation and the final curtain. . 
Just take a glance at some of these rapturous reports Z) 
“Again the Allegan Community Players have come through “It is a racy slapstick . . . Merriment seems eternal from the 
r with a hit, this a Rem a y og comedy. —e cleverly conceived plot.” . —Atlanta Constitution 
| audiences were kept laughing from beginning to end.” “The funniest series of connected incidents . . . this season.” 
| —Allegan (Michigan) Gazette pe Soa Fier nel 7s 
“I would like to add that this play was very satisfactory indeed, “Our audience . . . simply ate it up... Terrific from the 
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| T's ccpchaty” ". hddhon Gig amphi Linde Thoone a eee Ue 
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| “It was a positive riot, in all my fifty years in the theatre I’ve resorts to slapstick for laughs — get them in abundance.” 
*) never “pe ~_ re oe the audience didn’t just laugh, they —Detroit News 
| screamed and howled.” a ; , ; 
| , Splendid entertainment and high comedy . . . A high-voltage "1 
| —Bernard W. Suss, Elitch Gardens, Denver play which is sure to take your mind off your trouble.” | 
“Hilarious seems a tame and quite inadequate word to describe Birmingham Eccentric 
this play. Left the audience ‘rolling = —_, Uni “Hilarious entertainment . . . A tonic of laughter from begin- 
ee aati lin 7 ochester sm nion ning to end. leks Miiaae i" 
“Set all-time record for Little Theatre plays . . . Overwhelming “ey iia , , , 
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Picnic, while calling for some editing of script, offers experienced casts an opportunity for work in characterization. 
use of the entire acting area without detracting from the central figures down stage center. 
University of Florida Players, Gainesville. 


Note the 
This production was by the 








REHEARSAL 
(Continued from page 10) 
of the stage. It is easy to neglect an area 
especially if the number of actors in the 
play is small. When one considers the 
proscenium arch as the frame of a pic- 
ture, the importance of filling the pic- 
ture from one side to another is appar- 
ent. Otherwise, the picture is not com- 


plete. In Picnic, a play that some ad- 
vanced high school groups may consid- 
er although some revision will be in or- 
der, even with only eight actors on the 
stage, the entire acting area has been 
used by the director. An awareness of 


the total stage area and its dramatic - 


potentialities must be the director's con- 
stant concern. 
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How much of the general blocking 
should be planned before the beginning 
of actual rehearsals? George Bernard 
Shaw, in his readable brochure, The 
Art of Rehearsal, indicates that all stage 
business should be carefully worked out 
beforehand. Still the three-dimensional 
flesh and blood actors are not as easily 
maneuverable as pieces of cardboard in 
a scale model of the set or on a paper 
floor plan. Certainly any step in the prep- 
aration of a play which will save time 
and trouble is advisable. A few hours 
with a pencil and paper can often save 
many hours of rehearsal time. Just as 
the use of key scenes or speeches was 
suggested for use during the tryout peri- 
od with the purpose of saving time, the 
same method may be adopted in pre- 
rehearsal blocking. The director may 
note by a small diagram in the margin 
of the working script the action pattem 
desired at a certain significant moment 
in the play. The action immediately pre- 
ceding and following that moment need 
not be planned in detail. The director's 
analysis of the play has shown him the 
significant scenes so that he knows 
where he is going although he has his 
choice of several ways of arriving and 
departing from his goal. 


Some directors find it helpful actually 
to walk through the action of the play 
as means of evolving the action pattern 
before the rehearsal. Other directors will 
walk through the general movement 
pattern with their actors while the play 
is being blocked. Directing on one’s feet 
helps in establishing the continuity or 
flow of action. 


During the general blocking period 
sufficient time should be allowed for the 
actor to comprehend the action pattern 
and integrate it with his characteriza- 
tion. By dividing each act into a series 
of scene units of some five to fifteen 
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minutes in duration, the director will 
aid the actor in this regard. Too often 
the over-anxious director is tempted to 
complete the blocking of an entire act 
during the first rehearsal. The first re- 
hearsal can become a confused mass of 
stage crosses without meaning. The ac- 
tor has not had time to fix mentally the 
action in his mind. It is far better to 
take only a portion of an act so that it 
may be repeated several times during 
the rehearsal period. 

When the complete act has_ been 
blocked and the director has observed it 
several times as a unit, he should note 
carefully whether the action is helping 
or inhibiting the actor and especially 
whether the actor's memorization of the 
lines is affected. If the actor is having 
difficulty with a specific speech, action 
may aid him in retaining the line. Such 
movement may more readily be classi- 
fied as specific business. But during the 
general blocking period the director can 
note where to introduce the specific 
business to assist the actor in the memo- 
rization process. 

Once the general action pattern has 
been determined, the director would do 
well not to interrupt the scene during 
the rehearsal. While the actor still has 
the script in his hand, the director can 
offer suggestions. But with memoriza- 
tion under way and the total action pat- 
tern in progress the director can benefit 
from seeing the over-all picture being 
created and at the same time the actor 
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acquires confidence in the lines and 
himself. The director can study his cast 
during this period and note individual 
mannerisms of speech and movement 
which may readily be incorporated into 
the play or, on the other hand, may be 
eliminated if they detract from the ef- 
fectiveness of the characterization. The 
director must be mentally alert through- 
out the general blocking period noting 
and planning bits of specific business 
and slowly leading the actor through 
and into the play. At this point the goal 
is a fusion or blending of the actor and 
the character. 

Preceding the general blocking, the 
policy of calling a general meeting of 
the cast to read the entire play is rec- 
ommended. Actors who do not appear 
in final scenes of the play have been 
known to be completely unfamiliar with 
the outcome of the drama. By requiring 
all actors to be present while the play 
is read, the director can be assured that 
every actor is aware of the play and his 
function in it. 

Patience is an important virtue to be 
practiced during the general blocking 
period. Often actors balk at a stage 
cross or a suggested bit of ‘stage busi- 
ness. In these instances the suggestion 
that the actor might “try it on for size 
for a few rehearsals and if it doesn’t fit 
well take it off’ may help. If the di- 
rector has not found a substitute move- 
ment for the awkward one, the actor 
may have a suggestion to make and 


should be consulted in all instances. A 
change is not only desirable but abso- 
lutely necessary. A stage cross that is 
uncomfortable for the actor will soon be 
apparent to the audience. As George 
Bernard Shaw has wisely stated, “If you 
cannot help the actor, let him alone.” 
During the general blocking period 
the play is being conceived in terms of 
its implicit action pattern. The “visual 
music” of the play is being fashioned. 
At the same time the actor is gaining an 
appreciation and understanding of his 
character and in general the solid foun- 
dation is being laid for a dynamic play. 
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LIGHTING FACILITIES 

(Continued from page 9) 
tance of ten to fifteen feet employ 100- 
watt lamps and reflectors on six inch 
centers; for fifteen to twenty feet use 
150-watt lamps spaced on six inch cen- 
ters; 200 or 300-watt lamps spaced eight 
inches on centers will be adequate for 
throw distance over twenty feet. Color 
roundels should be chosen as follows: 
For the first borderlight use light pink, 
steel blue and light lavender roundels. 
The colors for the second borderlight 
can repeat the colors for the first bor- 
derlight, or red, blue and green roundels 
may be employed. Third and succeed- 
ing borderlights should normally use 
red, blue, and green roundels. 

The final upstage borderlight (the cy- 
clorama borderlight) is a special prob- 
lem. This borderlight may be of continu- 
ous length, or split into shorter sections. 
In the latter case the sections are wired 
from a connector strip (see Figure 1). 
This borderlight should be equal in 
length to the proscenium width. Two 
types of lamps might be used: 200 or 
300-watt lamps with individual reflec- 
tors eight inches on centers, or 150-watt 
PAR-38 lamps with diffuse roundels six 
inches on centers. Color circuiting 





AMERICA’S LARGEST and OLDEST 
SUMMER THEATRE 
Opens its 24th Year — JUNE 30, 1956 

Readers of DRAMATICS MAGAZINE interested 
in a career in THEATRE or TELEVISION are 
invited to write for Catalogue and book called 
“Resultsi". It is not too early to apply for 
appointment for next summer. 

PLYMOUTH DRAMA FESTIVAL 
Summer Stock at the Gateway of Cape Cod 
in America’s most historic town 
Plymouth, Massachusetts 











and the presentation of the watch. . 


what has a watch to do with theatrica 


Well, this watch now over 50 
Kliegl, in 1903, b 
his services in lightin 
lighting equipment an 


the Metropolitan Opera H 


switc 


In 1933, Kliegl products were again chosen by the Metropolitan Opera House for the 
modernization of their stage lighting. 


years old, was presented to our President John H. 


Ouse as a symbol of appreciation for 
their ’ ne umm and for the furnishing of the new stage 
ard. 













Now, in 1955, we are proud to announce that the beautiful new Vienna Opera House, 
opening this Fall, is lighted by Klieg] equipment. 


Quite a few years have elapsed since the establishment of our Company back in 1896 


. , but it is as true today as it was then that 
Klieg] products are chosen for their quality, efficiency, and most up to date design 
and construction. 


Your lighting problems, whether large or small, receive our fullest professional at- 
tention. Write for our literature and send us your problem for a practical solution. 
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should be in three colors. Red, blue and 
green would be typical, although from 
time to time other colors may be re- 
quired for specific productions. 

Such lighting units as cyclorama strip 
lights on the floor, spotlights mounted 
on the stage setting, or floodlights in the 
wings demand electrical outlets spaced 
around the perimeter of the setting. 
These floor pockets should be of the 
three-gang (three receptacle) type. 
Space the floor pockets in a line five to 
ten feet offstage from the proscenium 
arch. Allow eight to ten feet or eight to 
twenty feet between pockets. The final 
upstage set of pockets should have one 
or two centered pockets so as to split 
the width of the stage into halves or 
thirds. 

The entire lighting layout will be 
complete with the addition of a dim- 
ming system for stage and auditorium 
lights, and an inter-connection system of 
stage circuits and stage dimmers. For a 
brief description of suitable elements for 
these purposes, the reader is referred to 
the first article of this series. 





SUMMER CAMP IN DRAMATICS 
4 WEEK SESSION 

Designed especially for High School Students 
and Graduates entering colleges. 
Advanced course for Suttons Students — 
Daily classgs in: ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVE- 
MENT, DANCE & RADIO. 
Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in 
the BLUE GRASS STATE — work and play along- 
side professional actors. Private pool. 
Low Rates — High School credits (make-up) 
possible. 

Write now for full information. 


PIONEEP. PLAYHOUSE 
OF KENTUCKY 
Box 274 








Danvitle, Ky. 





321 West SOth Srreer 


KLIEGL BROS 


Cia: 7. (an ae aes lle be ic] @Glcl bel ich @e Ml T< 


Loki 


New Yorw,!9, NY. 


Three final precautions must be ap- 
plied in the design of the entire light- 
ing layout. First, all equipment is to be 
three wire or grounded wiring, rather 
than two wire or ungrounded wiring. 
Second, all borderlights, connector strips 
and light pipes must be mounted on 
movable battens. Third, only steel hang- 
ing cable should be used together with 
either a winch raising system or a coun- 
terweighted rigging system. 

The preceding lighting layout, while 
only broadly outlined above, should pro- 
vide a basis for the design of a flexible 
and safe lighting system. 





Department of Speech and Drama 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antonio, Texas 
@ Practical radio, TV, stage, touring experience; 
. A. degree. 
@ TV, radio, play writing taught by professional 
playwright. 
@ Many graduates in professional theatre, TV. 











OHIO UNIVERSITY 


Season of five major productions 

Two full-length student produced "Great Plays" 
A musical comedy—jointly with the School of Music 
Numerous workshop productions 

Ohio Valley Summer Theatre—Season of six plays 
Major in theatre with B.F.A. degree 

Write for particulars to: 

CLAUDE E. KANTNER, Director 

School of Dramatic Art and Speech, Athens, Ohio 








School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
e@ Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 
@ Operating Showboat, Playhouse and 


Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 
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STEEP HILLS 
(Continued from page 7) 

repartee consists of sallies like, “Dew 
tell!”; a maiden aunt whose “big” scene 
involves losing her intimate garments 
onstage; “comic” relief by characters in 
blackface, or of foreign extraction and 
unspeakable accents, who probably do 
more to foment race hatred than to pro- 
mote drama; a mob scene, totally un- 
related to plot, wherein all the girls of 
the class, assorted sizes and _ shapes, 
wearing party dresses, wander about the 
stage in a kind of “Look-Ma-I’m-Actin’!” 
routine; and, completing this Chamber 
of Horrors, two abashed adolescents 
making sheepish passes at one another, 
ina travesty of romance, embarrassed by 
the asinine lines and idiotic situations 
inflicted on them by the instigator of 
the “good clean fun.” 

Its hard to believe, sometimes, but 
adolescents have pride and dignity. 
Theyre romantic and sensitive. They 
delight in discovering they can act. If 
you let them think they're “just kids,” 
and it’s “just a high school play,” that’s 
all it will be. They will “climb steep 
hills” if you help them—though it’s 
sometimes a matter of pushing and 
dragging! 

It's exhilarating to hear a gasp of 
pleasure from an audience; to sense the 
electric silence of rapt attention; to 
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crew, building substitutes for technical 
equipment we lack. 

Our stage is the elevated gymnasium 
floor, its only advantage, spaciousness. 
We have no permanent scenery. Each 
year we build and paint our sets—hard 
work, but the results are fresh and 
satisfying. Our audiences look forward 
to the sets, which we are often able to 
make colorful and imaginative. 

Our lighting is primitive; one row of 
footlights and one spotlight, located in 
the projection booth. We have rigged 
“contrived” spots when necessary and 
used them effectively. 

When we need period or other spe- 
cial costumes, we make our own or rent 
them from a New York house. 

The editor of our local newspaper, 
blessings on him, is lavish with regular 
front-page publicity, both stories and 
pictures. During the weeks preceding 
production, I write a weekly column for 
the newspaper, which I call Backstage, 
“briefing” the public on our playmaking. 

Our stage has always been well 
dressed, with the right furnishings al- 
ways available, even to valuable anti- 
ques on several occasions. More often 
than not, equipment and properties are 
offered even before we state our needs. 

Faculty support has been excellent, 
though ethical problems and depart- 
mental conflicts do arise. Careful sched- 
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Photo: Edward L. Cavitt, The Scio Herald. 


The Valiant, also by Troupe 1375, Scio, Ohio, High School, 
Virginia Wiggins, Sponsor. 





catch the muted sounds of weeping; and 
finally, as every director knows who has 
waited with his heart in his throat, 
there’s the ecstasy of exploding applause 
to crown his efforts. This happens when 
you have an excellent play; a thoroughly 
rehearsed cast intimately acquainted 
with its purpose; and an audience which 
has been promised an exciting evening 
and has gotten it. 

We are blessed with a sympathetic 
principal who enjoys theatre himself 
and believes that a good high school 
dramatics program reaches most of the 
important objectives of education. He 
spends long hours onstage with the 
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uling of extracurricular time and a civil- 
ized awareness of the importance of 
faculty unity have generally forestalled 
dissension and trespassing. Activities 
overlap in small schools, so our. students 
must choose wisely and budget their 
time. This has often meant personal 
sacrifice for them, but they learn that 
glory and honor have their price. 

We double-cast most roles; this means 
two complete dress rehearsals to which 
press, photographers, and guests are in- 
vited—a superb stimulus to performance, 
incidentally. We use no prompters. 
Casts are ready for public appearance 
the first night of the last week of re- 





Free Booklet 
SCENERY PAINTING SUPPLIES 


Dry Colors, Caseins, Brushes 
Anilines, Fabrics, Tools 


GEO. E. WATSON CO. 
417 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 








THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 
MAKE-UP FILM STRIP 
70 Frames —in Color — $8.00 
NOW AVAILABLE 


PARAMOUNT 


COSMETICS AND THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 
242 W. 27 St., N. Y., N. Y. 











hearsal. 

We use royalty plays because they 
are of proven “playability,” and our prof- 
its are greater, even with expenses, on 
two performances of a fine play than on 
one of an inferior play. Admission is fif- 
ty and twenty-five cents, with advance 
and box office sales. Publishers will 
sometimes adjust royalties to fit the 
local situation. 

We use some speech-class periods for 
rehearsal, during which scenes are tape- 
recorded for self-criticism. 

I cannot overemphasize the value of 
suitable music for use during the play 
and between acts. We have a fine high- 
fidelity record-player, and our music, 
though never intrusive, always delights 
our audiences. Its value has been al- 
most magical during rehearsals. 

Let no impression be left that these 
six years have been one long, halcyon 
idly! We are no strangers to exhaustion, 
despair, and disappointment. We have 
known ridicule, destructive criticism, 
and misunderstanding. These will al- 
ways be part of the price. 

A pioneering director is expendable, 
but he will find the following equipment 
helpful: a strong constitution; an ele- 
phant’s hide plus the paradox of an un- 
derstanding heart; a fanatic’s zeal and 
a martyrs patience; a childlike (but not 
childish!) enthusiasm and imagination; 
and an iron will and a healthy temper, 
judiciously used. 

We've made no cosmic contribution to 
high school theatre, but we have grad- 
uated from the play which insults the 
intelligence of everyone concerned. 
Bright and gifted people live in rural 
areas too. Small towns are not teeming 
with “yokels” and “rubes.” If taste is 
poor, it is for lack of stimulus. Mature 
taste cannot develop without new, wid- 
er experiences. 

We have limitations. We can never 
do the kind of professional production 
often magnificently staged by some 
larger schools. Some famous playwrights 
are taboo for us, though quite accepta- 
ble in city schools. But within our scope 
are many superb plays. We shall pro- 
duce them as long as school and com- 
munity want them. 

The heights are far beyond us, but 
“To climb steep hills requires slow pace 
at Get... 
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E YEAR'S crop ‘of one-acts may = 


from several points of view be divid- 
ed into two categories. Although it may 
be somewhat unfair to attempt such a 
division, your reviewer decided to try. 
The first group includes those plays that 
may be regarded by many directors as 
possible contest entries, those whose 
subject matter or treatment is on a rea- 
sonably high level. Most of them mani- 
fest a realism of character and thought 
that rings true to life. This brand of real- 
ism provides a good actor with a com- 
plex assignment which demands an in- 
dividualistic, motivated performance that 
goes deeper than a mere copying of a 
stage-type character. The following plays 
meet most of these requirements very 
well: 


THE SHERIFF by James W. Arnold. Trag- | 


edy; French. 6M, 1W; setting: the sheriff's 

office in Wyoming, 1881; royalty: $5.00. 

The sheriff, in order to save an Indian, 
shoots one of the town’s respected and influen- 
tial citizens, discovers that the community be- 
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lieves in the law only when it agrees with their 
opinions and values, learns that he must either 
flee or defend himself again by shooting the 
dead man’s brother who is determined on ven- 
geance, goes to meet the man and allows him- 
self to be killed rather than kill a second time 
or run away. First award in the National Col- 
legiate Playwriting Contest. 


THE LAVENDER KITE by Gladys Seidel- 
huber. Tragedy; French. 2M, 1W; setting: 
living room-kitchenette; royalty: $5.00. 

A fragile, inwardly frightened young wife, 
haunted by the death of her first child, fails to 
find the love and tenderness she needs in her 
insensitive shallow husband, realizes that they 
have spiritually drifted apart, finally crosses 
the line into her dream world where life is 
kind and gentle. 


A CUP OF TEA, dramatized by Ruth Sergel 
from the story by Katherine Mansfield. Dra- 
ma; Dramatic Pub. Co. 2M, 4W; setting: 
fashionable living room; royalty: $10.00 
when admission is charged, $5.00 when it is 
not. 


A selfish wife is moved to help a desperate 
artist by offering to take her into her home, is 
instantly suspicious of her husband’s sympathy 
for the unfortunate girl, turns her out with 
only three of the fifty pounds her husband 
gives her for financing the girl’s fresh start, 
and thus accidentally reveals her innate selfish- 
ness to her unsuspecting husband. 


MISS HARPER’S BIRTHDAY by T. J. Phil- 
lips. Drama; Baker. 3M, 2W;; setting: living 
room; royalty: purchase of copies for the 
cast. 

An elderly school teacher, who has always 
believed that one must move in the right cir- 
cles, is disturbed that her nephew, whom she 
has recently taken to rear, insists on making 
friends with the “wrong people,” eventually 
succumbs to his arguments, and starts to revise 
her philosophy of life and success. 


WHEN THE FIRE DIES by Ramona Maher. 
Drama; French. 1M, 4W; setting: a kitchen 
of an Indian home on a Southwestern reser- 
vation; royalty: $5.00. 

A young Indian girl returns home from the 
government boarding school, feels contempt 
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and disgust for her backward parents and their 
adherence to tradition until she talks with an 
old Indian woman and is awakened to the 
scene of her past and ancestry. 


EARLY FROST by Douglass Parkhirst. Dra- 
ma; French. 5W; setting: an attic; royalty: 
$5.00. 

An elderly woman, pushed to the brink of 
abnormality by the guilt of a crime she com- 
mitted against her childhood playmate, finds 
the past confused with the present when her 
little niece comes to live with her and her sis- 
ter, is so frightened that she attempts to kill 
the child, but has her mind cleared at last 
when she confesses the crime and sets her 
ne at rest. Originally a NBC television 
show. 


THE GREAT TEASDALE by Elizabeth Daw- 
son. Drama; Baker. 5W; setting: a woman's 
fashionable office; royalty: purchase of cast 
copies. 

A self-centered Hollywood agent is repeat- 
ing her favorite game of building a nobody in- 
to a star, almost destroys the girl’s chance of a 
happy marriage in order to further the scheme, 
but is revealed for what she is by a former 
protege whose life she has also ruined. Winner 
in the Dionysian Advanced Playwriting Con- 
test. 


LOVE ERRANT by Robert Nail. Comedy; 
French. 2M, 2W;; setting: a high-school study 
hall; royalty: $10.00. 

Two youngsters in love trip the rocky path 
of romance and jealousy, try forgetting each 
other by taking side flings with others, come to 
the realization that their quiet years-old un- 
derstanding is more satisfying than exciting 
new escapades with dubious partners. 


The second group of plays contains 
scripts of varying characteristics. Some 
of them attempt a serious and dramatic 
effect but seem to fall just a bit short in 
fully achieving their goal. Others are 
simpler scripts that aim only at the goal 
of entertainment and will prove most 
apropos for such things as assembly pro- 
grams, variety shows, or evenings of fun. 
Some of them have a veneer of reality, 
but it is a reality of the theatre and ex- 
ists primarily on the stage; the reality of 
life and character is only skin deep. 


LOVE AND MISS DODIE by Marlene Bren- 
ner. Drama; Baker. 5W; setting: a farm- 
house parlor; royalty: $5.00. 

An old woman has spent her life in remem- 
bering her meeting rte: 4 love for a popular ac- 
tor ot her youth, accidentally finds him in an 
auto wreck near her home, takes him in and 
hides his presence from her neighbors until 
they discover he is dead. 


THE FAMILY CAR by Paul Slocumb and 
Dorothy Thomas. Drama; Banner. 3M, 3W; 
setting: an “Our Town” arrangement of 
boxes and chairs to represent a kitchen, bed- 
rooms, and a park; royalty: $5.00. 

A mother is discouraged over her family’s 
fighting over the car, pockets the keys, and 
goes off for a quiet day in the park, leavin 
them at home with something else to thi 
about for a change. The father acts as the 
“stage manager.” 


THE STRANGER by Elizabeth G. Speare. 
Religious drama; Baker. 4M, 2W; setting: 
a home in Palestine; royalty: purchase of 
cast copies. 


Jesus passes the night with a r fami 
provides the wisdom and faith for each 
them to handle his own problems, and 
the groundwork for their run-away son’s bein 
reunited with them. 


DAWN WILL COME by David Weinstoe 
Allegorical drama; French. 5M and extrg 
as desired; setting: a shadowy cave; royalty 
$5.00. 

Two young members of a cave-dwelling gg 
ciety discover the “outside” world and its ligh 
and beauty, try to tell their friends about j 
are doubted and finally punished by the 
priest for their heresy. Suggested by Plate 
Republic, this play dramatizes man’s freque 
flight from truth because he does not unde 
stand it and is afraid of the unknown and th 
different. 4 


BATTLE OF THE BUDGET by Anne & 
Martens. Comedy; Baker. 4M, 4W; setting 
living room; royalty: purchase of copies fg 
the cast. | 
Father determines to teach economy to hi 

three children, is inspired to meet their act ¢ 

being poverty-stricken with an act of his own 
and narrow!y escapes falling into his own tr 

when a prospective buyer is led to believe t 

his firm is too shaky to do business with. 


MR. SWEENEY’S CONVERSION by H. @ 
Lindsey. Comedy; French. 4M, 1W;; setting 
livine recom; royalty: $5.00. | 
A 1aeek wife-ridden inventor is mislead int 

believing that he is a success, asserts his ms 

culinity and demands his right from his bos 
discovers his errors, but is rewarded by hi 

boss anyway for his long-overdue show q 

spirit. 

WHO'S THAT KNOCKING ON MY DOOR) 
by Anne C. Martens. Comedy; Baker. 5W 
2M, 2 children; setting: living room; royak 
ty: $5.00. 

A young baby sitter worries through | 
young charges who refuse to go to bed, the 
loss of her boy friend, the fright of reading 4 
mystery novel alone in a strange house, an¢ 
the arrival of an unknown woman who su 


piciously claims to be the children’s grand 
mother. | 


RUFFLES AND ROLLER SKATES by Ma 
garet G. Meyer. Comedy; Heuer Pub. Ceo 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 3M, 4W;; setting: a liv. 
ing room; royalty: purchase of copies. : 
Father finally revolts against two thoughtle: 

teen-age children and an anxious wife who 

filled to the gills on psychology and who 

afraid to do anything that may harm her chi 
dren’s budding personalities, but he discovers 
as many fathers often do, that youngsters reak 
ly appreciate an authoritative statement of do 
ata that tell them just where the 
stand. ; 


SUGAR AND SPITE by Anne C. Martens 
Drama; Baker. 17W; setting: a high-schoc 
classroom; royalty: purchase of cast copie 
A young spoiled girl, who will resort to im 

sinuations about a rival’s integrity in order t 

get her own way, finds out that such tactic 

may backfire very seriously. 


THE ORPHANS by Nancy Camche. Drama 
French. 3M, 3W; setting: lounge of a mod 
est resort hotel; royalty: $5.00. i 
Three middle-aged children of an old wom: 

an bitterly fight over which one will take thé 
responsibility of caring for his sick mother, an 
the woman’s sudden death brings more relié 
than honest grief to everyone but her sme 
granddaughter. 


DINNER WITH THE FOLKS by Mildre¢ 
Hark and Noel McQueen. Comedy; Baker 
3M, 2W;; setting: living room; royalty: p 
chase of cast copies. 

A family, all reluctant to go visiting of 
Thanksgiving, discover that they have misun® 
derstood each other, really do not have to g 
anywhere, invite their folks to come to thei 
house, and settle down for an enjoyable holi# 
day at home. | 
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FOUR BIG REASONS WHY 
YOUR NEXT PLAY 
SHOULD BE A 
ROW-PETERSON PLAY 


THE PERCENTAGE ROYALTY PLAN.* 


Offers you maximum protection in case your star player gets 
sick, bad weather keeps the crowd home, or some other un- 
foreseen emergency arises. Under this plan, you pay 15% to 
runeesnke 20% of gross receipts for each performance up to a specified 
COMEDY | maximum limit, indicated in the Row-Peterson Drama Cata- 

= log. The plan secures all the advantages of a known flat-rate 
royalty since the charge never exceeds the quoted maximum. 
*(Pertains to most three-act plays. ) 


THE PLAYBOOK EXCHANGE PLAN. 


Gives you a wide choice of plays without having to pay for 
all the copies of those you do not find suitable. You may 
order up to 10 different royalty plays, select one to produce, 
and return the other copies in exchange for an equal number 
of copies of the play you select—without additional charge! 


SPECIAL SERVICE 











fF AM | LY i Lagniappe, a drama publication issued several times dur- 
ing the school year. Helps you decide on plays for specific oc- 
S | NGS casions and helps you with casting and production problems. 


VARIETY OF TESTED PLAY SELECTIONS. 

Row, Peterson and Company offers you a wide selection of 
top - quality one - act and three - act royalty and non-royalty 
plays for every mood and every season. 


Q FULL-LENGTH PLAY 
in two acts 














FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG, WRITE TO: 


1911 RIDGE AVENUE 
TRAPP FAMILY SINGERS EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





Based on the Lives of the 
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The Most Famous Science-Fiction Play 


H. G. WELLS’ 


The War of the Worlds 


3 ACTS, 1 SET, CAST 10M, 8 W, EXTRAS 















H. G. Wells’ stirring tale of an invasion from outer space 
is presented here in an exciting and yet entirely practical 
dramatization. With this play it is easy to achieve some 
rather startling effects. In addition to the exciting dra- 
matics, your audience will find an important meaning in 
this play that is as relevant today as it is to the “tomorrow” 
that is portrayed. 


PLAYBOOKS 85< ROYALTY $25.00 


A Tense New Courtroom Drama 














LUELLA B. McMAHON’S 


The People vs.Maxine Lowe : 


3 ACTS, 1 SET, CAST 5-10 M, 8-13 W, EXTRAS 








With the jury sitting on the stage and the trial enacted 
before your eyes, it is as if you yourself were in the 
courtroom. An intelligent use of psychological overtones 





adds to the dramatic intensity of this play. We rec- HI 
ommend it highly. 

a , 
PLAYBOOKS 75c A 


ROYALTY $25.00 to $10.00 SEE BASIC FEE PLAN 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY | 


179 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





